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How to pass 
a school bond issue 


SEE COMPLETE CONTENTS ON PAGE 3 





THRIFTY PICKI 





For low-cost mileage, safe and sure— 





Road Lug built with Triple-Tough3-T Cord ! 


Tight budget? 


Here’s the rugged tire body you want! It’s built 
with Triple-Tough 3-T Cord—greatest tire saver in 
23 years—to help ROAD LUG deliver even more miles 
per dollar, add plenty to long, safe life. 


Tight schedules? 


Here’s the broad, continuous center rib that sim- 
plifies highway travel. Yes—and those famous long- 
and-short lugs that bite into byways for greater 
safety everywhere 








Road Lug—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


ROAD LUG has long been the thrifty pick for school) 
buses—the safe, sure pick for day-in, day-out serve 
ice. Have you checked into the ROAD LuG recently? 





GOODFYEAR 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


Circle number 708 for more information 


Watch ‘Goodyear Theater’’ on TV—every other Monday, 9:30 P.M., E.D.T. ~ 


BUS 











Like steel, tire cord must B® 
tempered to be toughy 
Goodyear's exclusive 3 
process, involving Tensiony 
Temperature and Timeyy 
triple-tempers cord to make™ 
it TRIPLE-TOUGH — to giv@ 
you longer tire life, .lowef 
cost-per-mile. 
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Bowling Alley and Meeting Room — Crossroad Lanes, Inc. — Peoria, Illinois 
Architect: Leslie Kenyon & Assoc., Peoria, Illinois 


You can’t hear a “‘pin” drop ~ 


when this FOLDOOR is closed 


On one side of this Dual Sound Retardant FoLpoor is a 
league meeting room . . . on the other, a bowling alley. Yet 
this FoLpoor installation is so successful that private parties 
in the league room are undisturbed by bowling alley noises. 

When the room is not engaged for meetings, the sound- 
absorbing Fo.poor partition is folded back . . . adding 
space for other uses. It’s a profitable arrangement that helps 
FoLpoor quickly pay for itself in commercial applications. 

Actually, this new type FoLpoor cuts sound transmission 
more effectively than any other fabric covered folding door. 
Impartial tests prove it! Anywhere you’re planning double- 
use facilities, either new or remodeled, you’ll be space and 
money ahead with the new Holcomb & Hoke Dual Sound- 
Retardant Fo.poor. 

Call your nearest FoLpoor distributor now—or write direct 


for complete details. The cost is probably much less than 
you think. 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO., INC. 
1545 Van Buren Street + Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
In Canada: Foldoor of Canada Ltd., Montreal 26 


Installing distributors in all principal cities 


Circle No. 710 for more information 
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Miss Lydia C. Milineir, Principal of the Manchester School of Fresno, 
Calif., enjoys private intercom telephone service with Dial-X. 


How Dial-X° phones give 24-hour service, 


save steps, too...at the Manchester School 


Installation of a Dial-X Private Tele- 
phone System in this new Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, school provides these efficiency- 
boosting advantages: 


e Round-the-clock service — automatic 
operation of Dial-X switchboard pro- 
vides intercommunication service 24 
hours a day since it is completely sep- 
arate from and independent of the 
public utility switchboard. The system 
is available for evening classes, athletic 
events, P.T.A. meetings and other ex- 
tra-curricular activities. 


e Many steps saved—people are located 
by Dial-X phone; no hunting from 
room to room. 


Completely private intercommunica- 
tions—there is no way for anyone un- 


authorized to listen in. 


e Private conferences—a number of in- 
dividuals can confer by phone, without 
leaving their desks. 


Dial-X is only one of many Stromberg- 
Carlson communications systems de- 
signed to increase the operating efficien- 
cy of your school. A system can be en- 
gineered from standard components to 
suit your particular needs—whether you 
are building, rebuilding or modernizing. 
Systems are available for long-term 
lease or for purchase. 

You may have a survey and proposal 
—without obligation—to determine the 
type of communications system best 
suited to your needs. Contact the Strom- 
berg-Carlson representative in your area. 
Or write to us at the address below. 


“There is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Car/son” 


SC STROMBERG-CARLSON 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 


1S 


~ @ 
2M = SPECIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, RLECTRONICS CENTER %@): 


Orrell 1406 N. GOODMAN STREET 


* ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. "Me 


Electronic and communication products for home, industry and defense... including 
High Fidelity Consoles; School, Sound, Intercom and Public Address Systeme 
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The school’s Model TDX-40 Dial-X 
Switchboard operates 24 hours a 
day. Equipment is easily accessible 
for routine maintenance. ay 
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The Heritage Of 





Your Administration 





.-- And The “Low Bid” 





IN THESE DAYS of mounting costs and shrink- 
ing dollars, it is understandable that the school 
administrator and board member are concerned with 
buying at the best price. 

That is as it should be. 

But long before the consideration of price must 
come a clear and thorough appreciation of the edu- 
cational and service values involved in any given 
purchase. No administrator, no board member would 
knowingly restrict the educational benefits due the 
children and taxpayers of his community by buying 
price alone. Of that we are certain. 

And yet, how often is lesser function and “‘just as 
good” quality unknowingly bought at the expense of 
sound educational and investment values! Too often. 
Much too often. 


“We don’t have the money . . .” is frequently 
offered as the reason for accepting inferior school- 
house design, building materials, furnishings, teach- 
ing tools—even personnel! Yet, is it not true, that in 
every instance where the community has been made 
aware of the educational and long-term investment 
advantages of superior facilities, it has given its full 
support toward their realization. Our current school- 
building boom sparkles with the examples of thou- 
sands of villages, cities and districts where moderate 
income standards (and concomitant tax allocations) 
have provided, not barriers, but inspiration, for the 
building of the very best schools. These children will 
have the kind of schooling necessary to grow and 
flourish in an atom era. 

What is a necessary school facility? Is it a minimum 
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facility? an adequate facility? Is it a school that is 
“better than the Jones School’? Certainly none of 
these. For who among us in this great nation, a 
nation proudly dedicated to the development of the 
knowledge and skills of our youth, would settle for 
anything less than the very best our advanced manu- 
facturing and educational sciences can produce? 
‘**We don’t have the money... .”’ makes a rather 
feeble argument when we consider the $585 million 
worth of tobacco products we send up in smoke 
each year (what’s your community’s share?) . . . the 
$2 billion we spend in face-lifting cosmetics . . . the 
$41 billion we feed the machinery of nuclear warfare. 
Who, indeed, would question the wisdom of in- 
vesting in the very best school facility you can build 
and equip when the difference between the best and 
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“‘second best” is a matter of pennies per year per 
student over the life of that building! 
Asa school administrator, as a consulting architect, 
as a board member, the choice is yours to make. 
The purchasing decision you make today will de- 
termine the maintenance, replacement and deprecia- 


tion burden the future taxpayers of your community: 


will inherit. The purchasing decision you make today 
will determine the standards of teaching, the quality 
of learning that will prevail in your schools for scores 
of years following your administration. 

Make sure that the heritage of your administration 
is recalled in terms other than “they bought the 
lowest bid...” 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, School Equipment 
Division, 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Circle number 704 for more information 
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“Everybody who is interested .. . 
may enter.” 


HARRY C. ISAACS, Vice President 
The BVD Co., Inc., N. Y. 


Sir: I know that SCHOOL MANAGE- 
MENT is taking hold like wild fire, 
and has achieved an eminently re- 
spected place in the school commit- 
tees, in a relatively short time. 

In order to achieve as wide a cir- 
culation of BVD Community School 
Improvement Awards information as 
possible, I am asking a few people if 
they will make a special effort to give 
it a place in their magazine, so that 
everyone who is possibly interested, 
may have an opportunity to enter. 

Anything you can do to help this 
project will be appreciated. 


The BVD Co. has established 
annual regional and national com- 
munity school improvement awards 
for outstanding organized citizen ac- 
tion on behalf of the schools. Dead- 
line for entries is Sept. 1. For more 
information write to Mr. Issacs or 
circle number 931 on the Reader 
Service Card. ED. 


12-MONTH CON?! 

“Public schools not organized 
to operate an entire 
recreation program.” 


JAMES V. MOON, Superintendent 
Rochester, Minnesota 


Sir: A number of school districts 
have written for information on 
Rochester’s 12-month contracts for 
teachers following your excellent ar- 
ticle (SM, Nov-Dec., 1957). A num- 
ber of changes have been made in the 
program since the article appeared 
and I thought your readers might 
find them of interest. 

The first major change was in the 
emphasis of what is important. In 
the past, recreation has had foremost 
consideration, and this year it was 
changed so that in-service training 
for teachers, summer school courses, 
remedial courses, and enrichment 
courses take precedence over recrea- 
tion. It was generally agreed that 
public schools were not organized to 


operate an entire recreation program 
in an efficient manner. We are, there- 
fore, using fewer personnel and plac- 
ing less emphasis on recreation this 
year in the hope that an independent 
government agency (recreation com- 


mission) will take over this responsi- 


bility, and in the next few years 
relieve the educational dollar of its 
recreational responsibilities. 
Because of offering less in the area 
of recreation, and because of the ad- 
ministrative problems of assigning 
some 300 teachers to summer activi- 
ties commensurate with their pro- 
fessional training, we are limiting 
the number of new teachers eligible 
to become a part of our year round 
program. In the future, participation 
in the summer program shall be con- 


sidered a privilege, and shall be per- 


mitted only to those who give evi- 
dence that they are career teachers 
with sufficient maturity to assume the 
individual responsibilities of a truly 
professional person. 

Beginning teachers without teach- 
ing experience shall not be employed 
on the extended program until after 
two years of local experience and 
upon the recommendation of their 
administrator. Teachers with three 
or less years of experience shall not 
be employed on the extended pro- 
gram until after one year of local ex- 
perience, and upon the recommenda- 
tion of their administrator. Teachers 
with four years or more of teaching 
experience may be employed on the 
year-round basis without local ex- 
perience upon the recommendation 
of their administrator and the super- 
intendent. 

It is our belief that an inexperi- 
enced teacher needs to spend at least 
two years in the classroom learning 
good classroom methods. After this 
experience she may have time. to 
study, read and furnish leadership 
for the improvement of the entire 
program. 

The second reason for this de- 
cision was the great turnover of staff 
during the first two years. 

The third important area that your 
readers would be interested in is in 
the area of evaluation. We are in the 
process of evaluating our year round 
program with the University of Chi- 
cago through a foundation grant. 


This will probably cause us to make 
further changes and modifications in 
an attempt to meet today’s needs. 


“Thanks so much 
for the help .. .” 


CARL L. HOPKINS, Superintendent 
of Schools, Delaware, Ohio 


SiR: Thank you for publishing the 
article on “Single-story vs. multi- 
story” (SM May, 1958). It is most 
comprehensive and exactly what I 
have been looking for. 

I get more help from your maga- 
zine than from any other magazine 
to which I have subscribed. Thanks 
so much for the help you are giving 
to education. 


“Fact that citizens were 
involved was important” 


DONALD HAIR, Superintendent 
Igloo, S. D. 


Sir: I should like to point up several 
things which I thought were espe- 
cially good about this study. I 
think the fact that citizens were 
involved was very important. I also 
thought it significant that these peo- 
ple pointed out that one of the 
main difficulties with our educa- 
tional system is in our sense of val- 
ues. I believe if more people would 
stop to think about this they would 
realize that education needs more 
consideration financially and other- 
wise. 

In discussing the tax burden 
they stated that the Winnetka 
schools were being heavily subsi- 
dized by the teachers themselves 
because of inadequate compensa- 
tion. I believe this is a somewhat 
new and meaningful approach. 


“They have dodged the 
whole aspect of merit rating” 


ROBERT H. JOHNSON, Superintendent 
Jefferson County, Colo. 


Sir: In reviewing the condensation 
of the report of the Winnetka Citi- 
zen’s Advisory Committee on teach- 
er salaries, I think the salary sched- 
ule is a reasonable one. 

I question the 15-step proced- 
ure. It is my personal opinion that 
this could be telescoped to about 
10 steps or certainly not over 11 
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to encourage professional teachers 


to remain in the system. I also be- 
lieve the increments are too small. 
I think consideration should be 
given to shorter steps in any school 
system, and then a career assign- 
ment of merit after they reach a 
given step on the schedule which 
prevents them from drying up or 
“dying on the vine” so to speak. 

Let me express an opinion that 
this is a fairly complete report from 
a citizens’ advisory committee, and 
it should be of general interest to 
those people working on this diffi- 
cult problem. 

As far as merit rating is con- 
cerned, I have a feeling that they 
have dodged the whole aspect of 
merit rating, and it is my personal 
opinion that valid foundations for 
measuring teacher competency 
could be established. I think, how- 
ever, that Winnetka is no more to 
blame for this viewpoint than edu- 
cation as a whole. 


“Extremely difficult for 
poorly financed districts” 


GUS J. WINBERG, Member 
Bd. of Trustees, Carmichael, Calif. 


Sir: I am in agreement with most 
of the philosophy and principles 
expressed therein. Considered as a 
package I believe it is an excellent 
paper on teachers’ salaries. 


Some of the larger better-fi- 
nanced districts in California and 
the nation are presently approach- 
ing or exceeding the proposed teach- 
er salary schedule shown in Table V 
of the paper. However, many of the 
poorer financed or impoverished 
districts of California are finding it 
extremely difficult under our pres- 
ent system of school financing to 
even come within shouting distance 
of the statewide average (Cali- 
fornia’s average pay for teachers is 
presently the highest in the nation). 
Needless to say, this poses quite a 
problem—and it is one which I am 
quite certain is not limited to Cali- 
fornia alone. 

The statement under point two 
of “other conditions” reads as fol- 
lows: “Winnetka already has one of 
the highest costs-per-pupil in the 
United States.” Since this is true, 
quite conceivably it would be ex- 
tremely difficult for the more poor- 
ly financed districts to even hope 
they might some day match strides 
with Winnetka.” 
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A New and Versatile Method 
of Cleaning Schools 


Here’s the most versatile vacuum cleaner 
ever designed for school cleaning... the 
Tornado Pac-Vac. 

It’s the powerful Tornado motor unit 
on a comfortable pac frame. 

Use it for cleaning floors (with the new 
Tornado 22” floor tool), cleaning over- 
head pipes, walls, acoustical ceilings, light 
fixtures or stairs. 

Equipped with blowing tools, this is the 
perfect air sweeper for auditoriums, gym- 
nasiums, grandstands or other areas with 
permanently attached seating, as well as 
school buses. It’s also a quick way of clean- 
ing walks and outside corridors. 


Write for Bulletin No. 918 today. 


Tornado makes a full line of tank type Vacuum 
Cleaners for wet or dry pickup, Blowers, Dust Collec- 
tors and Floor Machines. 


GREWER *\ECTRIC MFG. CO. 


5100 N. Ravenswood Avenue ¢ Chicago 40, Illinois 


Circle number 716 for more information 
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WE CAN HAVE THE SCHOOLS 
fy. WE WANT! 





g That is, if we want better schools 
badly enough to work... and 
keep on working... for them! 





Great strides have already been made in the 
never-ending struggle to provide enough classrooms 
for our country’s schools, enough teachers, enough 
textbooks and supplies. Citizens in communities 
across the country have banded together in local 
groups to face the problems that have been endanger- 
ing their children’s education ... and their future. 
These citizens have found that working for better 
schools can be one of the most rewarding of all 
experiences ...as well as the finest of contribu- 
tions to their communities and children. 





The need for better schools, however, right here 

in our community ...as well as elsewhere... 

is still very much with us and will continue to 

be with us for years to come. Only by planning and 
working together (for at least another ten years) 
will we have the schools our children deserve. 





For information on how other communities have faced 
their problems, write today to BETTER SCHOOLS, 
9 East 40th Street, New York 36, New York. 
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Trincs YOUR PUBLIC OUGHT TO KNOW 


Basic information that schoolmen can use as a part of community education program 


School critics 


Off-target 


@ ®@ ® One thing about an American 
town is this: The residents get the kind 
of school program they want, including 
winning teams—if they want them 
badly enough. 

Most of the critics of American 
education have chosen to ignore this 
fact. Instead, they blame every ill of 
the schools on the professional educa- 
tors, to whom they apply the deroga- 
tory term “educationist.” 

According to the critics, the educa- 
tionists, following the theories of phi- 
losopher John Dewey, created pro- 
gressive education, then seduced the 
public into accepting it. Now they are 
riding high, say the critics, while 
blocking the tough academic schools 
the public really wants. All the nation 
has to do is repudiate the theories of 
John Dewey, knock the educationists 
off their thrones and—presto!—John- 
ny will read, spell, know calculus and 
build nonfizzle ‘missiles. 


Blame educationists 


The critics unhesitatingly blame the 
educationists for the features of mod- 
ern education they do not like; among 
them, easy schooling, automatic pro- 
motions, nonacademic courses and so- 
called “life adjustment” or “practical” 
education. It is true that at various 
times professional educators have fa- 
vored one or more of the above. But 
more significant are the following 
facts: 

Parents, more than educators, pre- 
fer easy schoolirig. What kind of 
courses do most parents ask for their 
children? Said a school-board mem- 


In the June 10 issue of Look magazine, Staff Writer George 


Leonard asks the question “Who runs our schools?” His con- 
clusion: “Citizens long have used the school boards to make 
the schools what they wanted.” 


Because Leonard has done such a good job of answering 
many critics of our schools, the editors of SCHOOL MAN- 
AGEMENT have obtained permission to reprint below some 
key paragraphs from his article. In our opinion they are de- 
finitely “things your public ought to know.” 


ber from Logan, Utah: “Courses they 
can pass—period.” A recent Gallup 
Poll shows that 90 per cent of school 
principals and only 51 per cent of par- 
ents say the public schools today de- 
mand too little work from students. 

Parents insist upon automatic pro- 
motion. “Some ‘very brave superin- 
tendents hold back or refuse gradua- 
tion to inferior students,” says Dr. 
Garford Gordon, scholarly research di- 
rector for the California Teachers As- 
sociation. “But those superintendents 
keep moving from town to town— 
before they’re pushed.” 

In today’s America, the educator 
who holds back or refuses to graduate 
children is in trouble. 


Outside pressures 


Most pressures for nonacademic 
courses begin outside the schools. 
“School boards have been victims of 
pressure groups,” says Carl B. Munck, 
president of National School Boards 
Association. “In my 16 years as a 
school-board member in Oakland, 
Calif., as well as in my work with 
other school boards, I’ve seen that the 
public, not the professionals, puts on 
the pressure for extra courses There 
are many sincere groups. The automo- 
bile associations want driver training, 
the lumbermen’s group wants a for- 
estry course, the Red Cross wants re- 
quired swimming and safety educa- 
tion, industry and the labor unions 
want a shop apprenticeship program. 
The parents of the big middle group 
of average children are the quietest. 
Their children are getting a pretty 


good education. Parents of gifted chil- 
dren are just beginning to speak up. 
But in my 16 years, the greatest pres- 
sure has come from a sincere, dedicated 
group that wants education for the sub- 
normal.” 

The schools are expected to do ev- 
erything for everybody. 

Parents like “practical” courses and 
“practical” teaching. Many critics have 
proceeded on the belief that most par- 
ents are weeping and wailing for a re- 
turn to stern Three-R teaching. This 
is not true. Look’s research has shown 
that, while parents say they do not 
approve of “progressive” education, a 
majority of them look with great ap- 
proval at any course or way of teach- 
ing which relates learning to practical 
life experience. 

“T think it’s just common sense that 
a child shouldn’t have to take Latin or 
higher mathematics,” a Los Angeles 
mother told Look. “What my daugh- 
ter needs to know is how to cook and 
how to figure up her bills after she 
gets married.” 

Parents who prefer traditional aca- 
demic training are today in the minor- 
ity, though their number is growing. 

The above illustrations and many 
others show that the critics have se- 
lected the wrong target for their ma- 
jor attacks. If the schools are to up- 
grade their intellectual content (and 
educators and critics alike feel they 
should), no superficial revamping of 
theory and method will do. Mainly 
what is needed is for parents and other 
voters to take a new look at their own 
attitudes toward intellectual and cul- 
tural activity. 


Tear out this page for future reference 
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ALUMINUM | 
| SCAFFOLDS 


* 


put faster, 
safer maintenance 
within easy reach 


Only a few minutes fo erect 
... Stores in small space. 








maintenance, in- 
ion and re- 





Write for full information on ALDEK 
Aluminum scaffolds, stages and indus- 
trial ladders. 


ALUMINUM 7 PRODUCTS. INC. 





Dept, SL-7, 289 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N, Y. 
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A guide to useful information 


For elementary schools. This booklet 
is a good source of information on 
correct outdoor practices for school 
teachers and supervisors. In preparing 
the publication, the authors have kept 
in mind the needs of teachers. They 
emphasize those conservation experi- 
ences and learning activities that chil- 
dren develop outdoors with the coop- 
eration of interested individuals and 
organizations in local communities. 
The booklet presents realistically some 
of the problems related to the con- 
servation of various natural resources 
in such a way that, when comparable 
situations are found, a teacher may 
use the volume as a source for ideas 
to help pupils understand their own 
conservation problems. 


CONSERVATION EXPERIENCES FOR CHIL- 
DREN. Bulletin No. 16 US Dept. of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Order 
from Supt. of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 75¢ 


Careers in pharmacy. This 31-page, 
illustrated booklet describes many in- 
teresting career possibilities in the 
field of pharmacy. To offset the cur- 
rent shortage of trained pharmacists, 
the booklet encourages high school 
students to enter the field. Also listed 
are all colleges and universities offer- 
ing degrees in pharmacy. 


YOUR CAREER OPPORTUNITIES IN PHAR- 
MACY. Educational Services Dept., 
Charles Pfizer & Co., 800 Second Ave., 
N. Y. 17, N. Y. Free. 


Instructing the aware. A deeper look 
at the whole field of mass communica- 
tion in education is given in this book, 
the result of a joint study made by 
the Educational Policies Commission’ 
jointly sponsored by the NEA and the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. 

Instruction today must be geared to 
children who watch TV before they 
learn to read and who start school 
with a wide variety of experiences. 
“There would seem to be,” the report 
says, “an inherent quality of dull- 
ness in repetitive sentences concerning 
dogs, boys, and apples for a child who 


understands something of guided mis- 
siles.” Schools have the responsibility 
to educate people who can think for 
themselves in the face of mass media 
that preach conformity. “It is impor- 
tant to observe that the new knowl- 
edge vicariously and easily arrived at 
is not necessarily profound, meaning- 
ful, or even accurate.” 


MASS COMMUNICATION AND EDUCA- 
TION. National Educational Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. $1.50 


Some questions asked. This booklet 
presents the “other” side in the cur- 
rent controversy over educational tele- 
vision. A long look is taken at the 
problems and shortcoming of teaching 
with this medium. While the booklet 
acknowledges its advantages, it probes 
deeply the many unanswered ques- 
tions. How can television help a stu- 
dent to evaluate his own learning? 
What can television do that cannot be 
accomplished as efficiently and effec- 
tively with other media? These are 
two of the questions raised. If televi- 
sion is to be used effectively, the book- 
let concludes, proper training of 
teachers in its uses is essential. This is 
a major problem for teacher training. 


TELEVISION IN INSTRUCTION: AN AP- 
PRAISAL. Dept. of Audio-Visual In- 
struction, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. $1.00 


Studying Japan. The Consulate Gen- 
eral of Japan at New York has an- 
nounced that its film library now has 
90 prints of 49 different titles avail- 
able on a free loan basis to schools. 
This library covers a wide range of 
topics. In addition to general tourist 
and information films, there are films 
dealing with subjects such as court 
dances, family life, ancient arts and 
sculpture, cotton and silk industries, 
rice farming, fishing and judo. All 
films are 16mm with sound, and the 
majority are in color. Reservations 
should be placed one month in ad- 
vance. 


FILM LIBRARY CATALOG. Information 
Office of the Consulate General of 
Japan, 3 East 54th St., New York 
22, N. Y. Free. 
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Now, soft, easy-to-care-for | 








e Note the soft, sag-free draping of “Tontine” for the stage, above, in C. F. Brewer Junior High 


Improved by Du Pont research... 





School, White Settlement, Texas, Independent School District. In service “Tontine” retains its 
original softness and color—shows superior tear and puncture resistance. 


stage curtain materials in tear, puncture 
and flame-resistant vinyl coated fabrics 


Perfected by Du Pont research, here are 
soft, rich-looking stage-draping materials 
offering maximum service life with mini- 
mum care. They’re ““Tontine” flame- 
resistant vinyl stage-curtain materials with 
balanced properties of softness, strength 
and finish. ““Tontine” materials are strong 
for superior tear and puncture resistance, 
yet pliable for soft, graceful draping. Cur- 
tains of ““Tontine” will not shrink orstretch 
and keep their original color and softness. 


Tontine® = 


Flame-resistant vinyl drapery material 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Better Things for Better Living 
... through Chemistry 
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The surface is treated on both sides to re- 
sist dirt pickup, and “Tontine” cleans 
quickly with soap and water. It remains 
permanently flame-resistant...no re-treat- 
ing necessary. 

For your front stage curtains, wings and 
proscenium, ““Tontine”’ is manufactured 
of vinyl-coated glass fabric with softly lus- 
trous Jeweltone finish in five rich-look- 
ing colors. Select from bronze, beige, 
green, turquoise and red in Du Pont’s Seine 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE SAMPLE SWATCHE 


pattern —a_luxurious-textured boucleé. 
For your cyclorama curtains Du Pont has 
developed “‘Tontine”’ flame-resistant vinyl 
cyclorama material of heavyweight cot- 
ton fabric in a dobby weave coated with 
vinyl for permanent flame resistance. 


For free sample swatches and complete 
information on “Tontine” coated fabrics 
for your stage, mail the coupon or write: 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Fabrics Div. SM-87, Wilmington 98, Del. 
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E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Fabrics Div.—Dept. SM-87, Wilmington 98, Delaware. | 

Please send free sample Name Position 

swatches and complete a | 

data on “Tontine”’ stage | 

: Address 

curtain and cyclorama | 

material. City Kone State | 
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IS A TEAM 
OPERATION cnc notes knows i better 


than the men and women who read School Management. 


It’s why, when ever you see a good school system, 
you see a school board, an administrator and 


a business manager working in close harmony. 








It’s also why SCHOOL MANAGEMENT devotes 
‘so much of its efforts toward establishing a common 


language for all members of the school team. 
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Seek law to allow 
town to close school 


Vermont’s legislature will be asked 
next year to make some legal provi- 
sion which will allow nine financially 
impoverished towns to shut down 
their schools. 

Eight of the communities involved 
have already closed the schools, send- 
ing their children to nearby areas. But 
the ninth, the town of Bloomfield, has 
been stopped by a ruling of the state 
attorney general who said such action 
violated the state constitution and sta- 
tutes and the towns, therefore, are not 
eligible for state aid to education. 

The question of aid is a vital one, 
especially in the case of Bloomfield 
whose total revenue from property 
taxation last year was only $9,000. 
Bloomfield, with a population of 291, 
had outgrown its present school but 
had no funds to build a new one. It 
decided to close its school and send 
children to North Stratford, N. H., 
schools just across the Connecticut 
River, on a tuition basis. 

But the attorney general said the 
law requires a town to maintain a 
school or enter into a union or joint 
district with another district in the 
state. If it failed to meet this techni- 
cality, he said, it could not legally re- 
ceive state aid. 

The 1959 General Assembly is ex- 
pected to be asked to unravel the 
difficulty. 


Teacher salary raises 
average $480 in two years 


School teachers in U.S. cities re- 
ceived total pay raises averaging $480 
for the two years ending last June, the 
Department of Labor reports in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The raises were about on a par with 
those given factory workers, the de- 
partment said, but below increases 
granted railroad office employees, for 
instance. Biggest teacher pay hikes 
went to teachers employed in cities of 
more than half a million population. 
Raises averaged $800 for the two 
years in these cities. 
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The report also notes that the high- 
est average wage paid to teachers— 
$6,555—is in New York City. Aver- 
ages for other cities ranged from 
$4,200 to $6,200. 
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Superintendent turnover 
drops slightly in 57-58 


Fewer superintendents left their 
jobs or were replaced during the last 
school year than during the previous 
one. This was apparent in figures just 
released by the Committee for the 
Advancement of School Administra- 
tion, a branch of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. 

Preliminary figures released to the 
committee from the 48 state depart- 
ments of education, revealed that in 
1956-57, 2,134 districts employed new 
superintendents. During the past 
school year 2,055 districts welcomed 
new men to the job. 

At the same time figures showed a 
drop in the number of school districts 
in the nation with superintendents. 


There were 59 fewer districts in 1957- 


58 than the previous year. 


A digest of current happenings in public education 


Hiring of persons new to any su- 
perintendency also fell off. Just 655 
new administrators were appointed 
last year, compared with 804 the year 
before. 

Illinois led all states in the num- 
ber of districts with superintendents 
both years, with almost 10% of the 
national total. Nevada, with 16, had 
the fewest superintendent-headed dis- 
tricts. 

Superintendent turnover was high- 
est, as might be expected, in Ohio and 
lowest in Florida where none of the 
67 districts replaced their top adminis- 
trator. 

Opportunity for men new to super- 
intendencies was highest in Kansas 
where 55 of the 181 men hired this 
year were without previous experience. 


Dawn science class 
lures gifted students 


For 30 talented and eager senior 
students at Pittsburgh’s Stowe High 
School, the school day begins at 7:30 





Too good to miss... 


Shocking Curriculum ...Columbus, Ohio’s high school students have 
shocked the populace of that community with the courses they’re taking. 
Contrary to prevalent opinion, most time is not spent in “soft” courses. 
A survey showed that the city’s 1,843 high school graduating students 
spent 80% of their class time on hard-core academic subjects. 


Food for thought... Two Sioux Falls, $.D., high school students, running 
a diet experiment as a science project, came up with this interesting result: 
A white rat served a typical teen-age diet of pickles, hamburgers and 
candy is surviving well. A companion rat, treated to a scientifically bal- 


anced diet, has passed away. 


Kitchen sinks...In Richmond, Va., the kitchen sink is being used in 
classrooms. Schools in Henrico County needed replacement tops for 500 
old chair-desks. New ones cost $10.95 each. A fixture company offered 
tops from scrap left over when holes for sinks are cut in composition 
kitchen counters. The new tops cost the district just $2.35 apiece and 


come in a number of colorful hues. 
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a.m. with a special advanced course 
in science offered for the first time 
this past year. 

The class, known as “Challenge at 
Dawn,” is aimed at college-bound stu- 
dents who want advanced instruction 
in science or physics. It is entirely 
voluntary, and there is no penalty for 
being absent, but of the 30 enrolled, 
18 have never missed even one class. 

The course was established as one 
way to speed up the tempo of aca- 
demic achievement for students who 
wanted and were able to handle it. It 
amounts to an extra day of school per 
week—one hour daily for five days, 
all before regular classes open. 

Says School Principal Neal Mus- 
manno: “If given the opportunity, the 
gifted person will arise with the dawn 
and his mind and body will respond 
to natural forces of creativity and he 
will produce for himself and for the 
benefit of his fellow men.” 
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Oregon schools offer 
gun safety course 


Junior high school officials in Med- 
ford, Ore., alarmed over the frequency 
of fatal accidents involving the use of 
firearms, have instituted a course in 
gun safety this year. 

The course consists of a total of six 
classes, three of which involve actual 
firing of weapons. Two lessons on the 
safe handling of guns, in the home 
and in the field, precede any firing. At 
the end of the sessions, students are 
given a test. If they pass it, they are 
issued cards certifying successful com- 
pletion of the course, and are allowed 
to use the school rifle ranges for tar- 
get practice. 

The course is given by members of 
the Medford gun club. It has proven 
so popular that officials expect to 
schedule a series of them during the 
next school year. 
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New Mexico seeks 
key school problems 


Utilizing public opinion poll tech- 
niques, New Mexico’s School Study 
Council has launched a state-wide sur- 
vey to determine the most critical 
problem in education. 

The study is being conducted with 
the help of the National Citizens Coun- 
cil for Better Schools which described 
the poll-taking method as the way to 


unify school betterment efforts by 
identifying a common goal. 

Some 500 New Mexico citizens, se- 
lected to provide a cross-section of 
the state’s population, will be inter- 
viewed. Results of the poll will be an- 
alyzed to find the main problem to 
be solved. 
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School forced 
to rent classrooms 


The Plainview, N. Y., school board 
on Long Island is being forced to seek 
space it can rent for use as classrooms. 
A proposal to build three new schools 
was rejected by the taxpayers. The 
board said it must have the classrooms 
by September to eliminate double ses- 
sions and reduce classroom population 
to a level that will insure sound edu- 
cation. 

“The only losers in the defeat of 
the [bond] referendum,” said Board 
President Howard Mattlin, “were the 
children of the district.” 

District Principal Robert Tuttle 
says the schools are already renting a 
Methodist church building and an old 
“little red school house,” but that addi- 
tional rentals will be needed to allow 
the district to maintain schedules. 
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Businessmen finance 
course in economics 


Convinced that economics is inade- 
quately taught in the public schools, a 
group of Taylorville, Ill., businessmen 
has contributed $300 to help pay for 
a University of Illinois extension 
course being conducted for teachers. 

Some 30 teachers will take the 
workshop course which may serve as 
the pilot model for expanded classes 
in the future. It is designed to help 
overcome handicaps to the teaching 
of economics in the public schools. 
Among these handicaps is the lack of 
teachers with sufficient command of 
the subject. 

The course will be conducted by 
Prof. Lewis E. Wagner of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois economics faculty. Says 
Prof. Wagner: “Democracy requires 
literate citizens, able to understand is- 
sues and vote intelligently, and literacy 
in this sense includes economic knowl- 
edge.” 

The workshop has aroused the in- 
terest of the Joint Council on Eco- 
nomic Education, a national organiza- 
tion. In addition to teacher training, 





the council is also attacking such prob- 
lems as finding a place for economics 
in school curriculums, making text 
materials available, and overcoming 
the reluctance of many schools and 
communities to expose youngsters to 
controversial subjects. 
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Industry gives science 
course for teachers 


Sixty-five teachers from the Eu- 
clid, Ohio, schools, near Cleveland, 
have completed a six-weeks science 
course given by the Thompson Prod- 
ucts Inc., manufacturer of aircraft and 
electronic components. 

The course, entitled the Thompson 
Science Forum, embraced a variety of 
scientific fields, with emphasis on the 
use of mathematics and new scientific 
materials in industry. 

Response of teachers to the course 
was encouraging, and few of them 
missed a single lecture. An editorial 
thanking the company for the course 
appeared in the school faculty news- 


paper. 
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Anti-tobacco, alcohol 
education proposed 


Sen. Richard L. Neuberger, the 
Oregon Democrat, has introduced leg- 
islation asking the Federal govern- 
ment to provide financial aid to teach 
youngsters about the dangers of smok- 
ing and drinking. 

Neuberger said no one can deny the 
use of alcohol and tobacco are injuri- 
ous. Yet, he said, Madison Avenue 
continues unchallenged to pour out 
“a constant torrent of skillful adver- 
tising” aimed at developing youthful 
cravings for liquor and cigarettes. 

His proposed bill would provide 
Federal aid for any state that under- 
takes an educational program to teach 
boys and girls that, in the end, tobacco 
and alcohol may be unpleasant, re- 
gardless of what “famous male ath- 
letes” and “glamour girls” may say in 
TV commercials. 
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Parents protest 
bigger classes 


Atlanta, Ga., parents are protesting 
the board of education’s decision to 
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increase the size of classes in Atlanta 
schools on grounds the quality of edu- 
cation will suffer. 

The board has authorized enlarge- 
ment of classes to 25 pupils per teach- 
er in the high schools and 33 pupils 
per teacher in elementary schools. The 
board said, however, that the ratio is 
based on ADA and in practice classes 
actually would be smaller than this. It 
also agreed to amend the plan if it 
appeared in any way to lower educa- 
tional quality. 

Parents were unappeased. During 
one public hearing scores of them ob- 
jected angrily, pointing out that the 
action was in conflict with a recent 
survey of Atlanta schools which had 
recommended a lower teacher-student 
ratio. 
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Gifted pupils offered 
special summer study 


Advanced studies in 12 special 

classes are being offered to 500 top 
Los Angeles high school students this 
summer in the first such experimental 
program of its kind anywhere in the 
U. S. 
Pupils attend by invitation only. 
Candidates from junior and senior 
high school classes were proposed by 
individual school principals and final 
selection was made by the school sys- 
tem’s secondary education division ad- 
ministration. 

School officials said the program of- 
fers advanced training to gifted stu- 
dents in courses which are not other- 
wise available. Classes include research 
science, advanced English literature 
and composition, American diplomacy, 
statistics and probability, advanced 
reading skills, advanced chemistry, 
fine arts workshop and social studies. 
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Principal sues two 
school board members 


A Texas elementary school princi- 
pal has filed a $200,000 lawsuit against 
two members of his school board 
whom he accuses of entering his of- 
fice without his permission, taking his 
personal property and damaging his 
reputation as an educator. 

The two defendants in the action, 
M. L. Wheat and W. E. Rogers of the 
Mount Houston school district, ad- 
mit entering the office of Principal, 
W. P. Mauk, but say they did it to con- 
firm their suspicions that Mauk was 
campaigning undercover against them 
in a school board election. Both were 
elected. 

Rogers and Wheat said they found 
election materials in Mauk’s office. 
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Mauk claimed the material had been 
planted in an effort to frame him. 
Anyway, he said, “there’s no state 
law and no school board rule” against 
playing politics. 

The board admitted Mauk’s job is 
in jeopardy but, said Rogers, “not for 
this reason alone.” 
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Russian language 
courses increasing 


The Russian language is now being 
taught in at least eight private and 


eight public high schools in the U.S., 
and preparations are under way to of- 
fer it in even more schools. Eight 
states are laying groundwork now 
for future classes. 

Biggest bottleneck at the moment 
is the lack of qualified teachers, but 
colleges are moving rapidly to remedy 
this. Russian is now taught in 173 col- 
leges, 12 of which also offer graduate 
work in it. Most promising develop- 
ments are at Yale and Columbia 
where classes are being held for Amer- 
icans of Russian descent who want to 
prepare themselves to teach the lan- 
guage in high schools. 








NEW HOWMATIC “12” BENCH AND TABLE 


ONE E-A-S-Y MOTION 


OPENS IN 3 SECONDS! 





FOLDS IN 3 SECONDS! 


he new HOWMATIC “12”* bench and 

table opens or folds in one, easy, auto- 
matic action! Opened, a foolproof safety 
lock grips this 12 foot unit automatically. 
Folded, it remains securely locked, the re- 
lease bar at adult height. 

Even in close quarters, the HOWMATIC 
is compact and maneuverable: Folded, the 
HOWMATIC’s four, large swivel casters 
make the unit easy to move in all direc- 
tions. Opened, four fixed casters on bench 
legs secure the unit firmly. 

All HOWMATIC surfaces are always ex- 
posed for easy cleaning, even when the 
unit is folded. This feature—exclusive with 
the HOWMATIC “12”—cuts cleaning time 
up to 50%! 

The new, 12 ft., benchliess 
HOWMATIC “T”. Unique Float- 
ing Action makes opening or 
closing this unit almost effortless 
s&s center, castered legs 
ita tach tod 
only when the unit is fully opened 


.». hey anchor the HO TIC 
in place. This elimi 


liminates opening 
an aa drag, makes _ the 
HOWMATIC “T” almost effort- 
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HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, INC. 


FREE! Get complete information on 
the BIG 3 in school mobile units: (1) the 
new HOWMATIC “12” Bench and Table, 
(2) the new benchless 
HOWMATIC “T” (3) the 
6 ft. HOWE Bench and 
Table (not illustrated). 
For free, illustrated fold- 
er, use the handy cou- 
pon today! 


HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, INC. SM-78 
1 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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| 
GENTLEMEN: Please send me your free, | 
illustrated folder containing complete data | 
| 
i 
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on the new HOWMATIC “12”, the new, 12 
ft. HOWMATIC “T” and the 6 ft. HOWE 
Bench and Table. 


My name 
Title 
School 
Address 
City 
Zone... State. 
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Pet. Pend. 


1 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
If it folds —ask HOWE! 


Circle number 711 for more information 
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A NEW LOOK AT 


CLASS 
SIZE 


“A mediocre teach- 
er in a small class 
merely transmits 
mediocrity in an in- 
timate setting” 


Mary Lanigan 





= @ @ This is a report on one of 
the most ambitious educational ex- 
periments now being conducted in 
an American high school. Actually, 
“experiment” is too harsh a term for 
the program. Harold Gores, the 
Newton, Mass. superintendent, who 
has made it possible, prefers to call 
it “an atmosphere in which teachers 
and department heads—the people 
who work directly with students— 








SUBJECT # TEACHER 





MATTER 


“Subject matter is 
what teachers and 
pupils meet about” 


Harold Gores 





are encouraged to weight standard 
practices, to test new ways of teach- 
ing, to risk error without fear of re- 
prisal, and, if it happens that their 
work fails, to win praise for trying.” 

The Newton Plan is not a formal 
thing, nor even a collection of spec- 
ific projects. It is an attitude of 
mind—a searching for new solu- 
tions. What they are actually doing 
in Newton is to re-examine with an 





DEPLOY- 
MENT 


“My job is to supple- 
ment the teaching 
that the 


classroom teacher 


regular 


is providing” 


Henry Bissex 





open mind the basic premises of 
secondary education, premises taken 
for granted so long that educators 
have almost forgotten they could be 
re-examined. The search continues. 


Some background 


Newton High School—the scene 
of the experiment—is a three year 
comprehensive high school for both 
college preparatory and terminal 
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In Newton, Mass., a whole school system has asked itself, 
‘How can we improve our educational product?” Here are some 
of the answers the staff has found. 


boys and girls. About 60% of its 
graduates go to four year colleges, 
and another 15% to junior colleges 
or nursing and vocational schools. 
It has nearly 3,000 students and a 
faculty of slightly more than 150. 

Newton is, in the words of it’s as- 
sistant superintendent, Charles 
Richter, “a Brahmin community,” 
located within spitting distance of 
Harvard, MIT, and at least a dozen 
other first-rate institutions of high 
learning. There is vigorous empha- 
sis from its parents on high academ- 
ic values. 

Although Newton is ideally situa- 
ted, it is worried by all the pressures 
and limitations that beset public 
secondary schools generally. It is 
underequipped and overcrowded. 
Its schedule is too tight. Its teachers 
carry an extremely heavy load. Its 
pay scale is not extraordinary. 

In other words, there is nothing 
peculiar to Newton that would 
mean its plan could not be opera- 
tive in any comprehensive high 
school in the United States. 


The Plan 


To understand the Newton Plan, 
one must first recognize that it is a 
faculty effort to improve the quality 
of instruction. It is not an experi- 
ment superimposed on the school by 
administrators, consultants, or 
schools of education. It seeks to “re- 
deploy” (a key word among New- 
ton teachers) the six essentials of 
education—teachers, students, cur- 
ticulum, time, space and teaching 
materials. 

In the jargon of education, this 
redeployment is usually called “bet- 
ter utilization.” Says Gores, “I ob- 
ject to the word utilization—it 
smacks of exploitation. We prefer to 
Say ‘rearrange.” We want to rear- 
tange six things. We want to rear- 
range teachers, pupils, and subject 
matter, but we have to rearrange 
subject matter first because that is 
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what pupils and teachers meet 
about. Then we must rearrange the 
space in which they meet, the time 
they meet, the materials they use. I 
could add another factor too—we 
hope to rearrange teacher compen- 
sation.” 


Class Size 


A fundamental tenet of the New- 
ton Plan is that there is nothing sa- 
cred about class size. Some teaching 
situations require one teacher and 
one pupil. In others, a superior 
teacher can lecture to 500 or even 
more students at one time and still 
communicate effectively. 

Says Mary Lanigan, one of the 
handful of teachers directing the 
program, “We believe, with Former 
President Johnson of Fisk Univer- 
sity, ‘All that is accomplished by 
reducing class size, if the teacher is 
mediocre, is that he is able to trans- 
mit his mediocrity in a more intimate 
setting.’ ” 

This class-size idea was first ap- 
plied in the English department. A 
series of classes varying in size 
from 60 to 425, according to sub- 
ject matter and the lecturers’ pref- 
erence, were formulated. A master 
teacher was selected to conduct the 
lectures and was released from oth- 
er teaching duties to provide him 
with the time to prepare for them. 
Typical subject matter covered in 
these English lectures are: the dic- 
tionary, the library and the research 
paper, structure of poetry, punctua- 
tion, techniques of study, and vo- 
cabulary. The master teacher has at 
his disposal a wide variety of visual 
and audio aids. His principal tool 
is an overhead projector, (the Vu- 
Graph), which acts as an oversize 
microscope. Using the viewgraph, 
the teacher can face his class, talk 
with them, and actually create vis- 
ual aids without loss of time or per- 
sonal contact. 

In a typical situation—take soph- 


omore English—the students will 
meet four times a week. There will 
be a large-group lecture in funda- 
mentals. There will be a regular 
classroom meeting for study of ad- 
vanced topics and for discussion of 
material discussed in the lectures. 
In addition, there will be a reading 
and writing period during which pu- 
pils will work on their outside read- 
ing or on special writing assign- 
ments. During this period, the 
teacher will confer with pupils in- 
dividually on their listening and 
notetaking skills needed in the lec- 
ture sessions. Finally, there will be 
a speech period, in which one third 
of the pupils will go to speech hall to 
refine their speaking skills, while 
the others work in the classroom on 
topics in which the class as a whole 
has demonstrated weakness. 

Does the loss of direct inter-per- 
sonal contact with the teacher in the 
large lecture sessions, demand too 
much of a high school sophomore? 


‘ The Newton people say, “No.” 


They believe that students must ac- 
cept a share of responsibility for 
their own education. They believe 
that the superior presentation of a 
master teacher, plus the time that 
has been made available to him for 
research and organized presentation, 
more than compensate for the large 
class size. The following colloquy 
with Henry Bissex, one of the lec- 
turing teachers at Newton, throws 
light on this point: 


Q: Do the children ever recite dur- 
ing the lectures? 

BISSEX: Yes, but this is not a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic. I ask a lot 
of “floating questions”—and, occa- 
sionally, a specific one. 


Q: May a child stop you and ask a 
question, or ask for amplification of 
a point? 

BISSEX: I’d be pleased if they did, 
but they don’t. The dramatic aspects 









































of the lesson short-circuit that sort 
of activity. Remember, the students 
are taking notes. They no doubt 
have questions that they might want 
to ask but they reserve those for the 
recitation period. 


Q: Do they approach you after a 
lecture to ask questions? 

BISSEX: Not often. Actually, they do 
not—or should not—look to me as 
their teacher. Now this may sound 
all backwards to you but, as I see 
my job, it is to supplement the 
teaching that the regular classroom 
teacher is providing. I am not re- 
placing that teacher in the eyes of 
the pupil. 


Q: In other words, your function is 
to concentrate on subject areas that 
require organization, preparation? 

BISSEX: Precisely. The teacher of 
English spends 35 hours a week in 
school alone. Then she spends an- 
other 20 hours correcting 250-word 
papers written by each group of her 
students. And then she spends an- 


other seven hours following that up, 
discussing the papers with them. 
That is a 62-hour week—and not 
one hour has been spent yet on prep- 
aration! That is all backward. I 
might say that that is one of the no- 


Although the Newton Plan has 
been extended from English to five 
other departments of the high school 
(business, language, mathematics, 
music, and social studies) only one 
teacher (Bissex) has been com- 
pletely relieved for lecturing. Other 
teachers have been given partial 
relief from class duties in order to 
prepare talks for large groups. 

In the English department, for ex- 
ample, a total of six teachers—in 
addition to Bissex—are handling 
large group meetings. The following 
excerpts from a tape-recorded inter- 
view with Dr. Gores and Miss Mary 
Lanigan, acting head of the English 
department, and vice chairman of 
Newton Plan study, probes the 
teacher utilization area: 


Q: How do you select a lecturing 
teacher? 


LANIGAN: I think there are what we 
might call “great teachers” in almost 


Lecturer Bissex uses Vu-graph to illustrate point he is making in lecture to 500 


sophomores. 












tions of the Newton Plan—that if 
they give me time to prepare it 
might occur to people that it would 
be a good thing to give all teachers 
time to prepare—not just a lecture 
teacher. 


every school. Unfortunately, a child 
can go through our school—or could 
in the past—without ever being ex- 
posed to one of these great teach- 
ers. Somebody has said that he 
would rather have his students sit- 
ting 50 feet from a great teacher 
than five feet from a nonenity. We 
try to select our great teachers. 


Q: Can you give me an example of 
how you select a great teacher? 
GORES: Let me give you a hypotheti- 
cal case. Say that we have a man on 
our English faculty who has indicat- 
ed a great interest in the program 
and he is known to be an authority 
on poetry. Let’s say he is an expert 
on Robert Frost. We would try to 
get him in front of a large group 
to handle this subject which he 
knows best. It would be inspiration- 
al. 


Q: You’ve mentioned a man here, 
and your one full time lecturer is a 
male teacher. Do you find that men 
are better at this than women? 
GORES: No—I mentioned a man in 
this case because poetry, in general, 
has a “bad press.” A male poetry 
teacher can be more impressive to 
some of the athletic specimens in 
our school. 


Q: Are your great teachers, or your 
specialists, always the best commu- 
nicators, though? 

LANIGAN: You're touching on an 
important point. Some teachers just 
would not want to do this. They are 
wise enough to understand that, al- 
though they are familiar enough 
with the subject matter, they are 
able to get it across more effective- 
ly to a small group. They don’t have 
what one of our lecturers calls 
“ham” ... they don’t have this 
dramatic quality that enables them 
to project in front of large groups. 
Still others, some of our women 
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Bissex 


teachers, for example, find it dif- 
ficult to handle audio-visual sup- 
ports. They are excellent when they 
are on their own, but they can’t ad- 
just themselves to the machine. 


Q: Isn’t it a loss for the students 
when someone with great talent or 
experience in a given area cannot be 
brought before the larger groups? 


LANIGAN: No. It might be that we 
would look upon this person as a 
teacher-researcher, rather than a 
teacher-lecturer. She might provide 
the material for a person who was 
actually going to lecture, or she 
might provide the information for a 
course of study revision within our 
curriculum. 


Q: And if she is a good communi- 
ctor ....2 


LANIGAN: She would come into the 
program, as Dr. Gores suggested a 
moment ago, to handle a small unit 
of discussion. 


Q: How do you coordinate your 
lecturing teachers and the classroom 
teachers? 


LANIGAN: After we have decided 
upon a unit that will be handled in 
large group instruction, we set up a 
program that is distributed to all 
classroom teachers. We are operat- 
ing on about a 30 to one basis in the 
classrooms. Every teacher has as- 
signed to her four or five classes. A 
youngster is responsible to one 
teacher. If a teacher is in her first 
year of the program she will sit in 
on all of the lectures. In future years 
she could skip many lectures, giving 
her some free time for class prepa- 
ration. Then, in the recitation period, 
she will pick up the subject matter 
of the lecture and follow it through, 
taking care of the individual differ- 
ences in a group of 28 or 30 pupils. 


Q: Isn’t it possible that there will be 
a “grinding of gears” between the 
lecturing teacher and the classroom 
teacher—they may disagree? 
GORES: Yes, that is a possibility. 
But it is also a probability that the 
classroom teacher’ will understand 
what the lecturer is trying to say 
and will be able to work things out 
satisfactorily. We have not been 
conscious of conflict in this area. 
text continued on following page 
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The questions behind 
the Newton Plan 


> If we were starting the first school system, with no traditions to 
guide our imagination, would we decide that practically all sub- 
jects must be taught to a uniform number of pupils in uniform 
classrooms, for uniform periods of time, by teachers earning uni- 
form salaries for uniform qualifications? 


® Can we (and should we) create varying roles for teachers, and 
pay distinguished salaries for distinguished roles? Or must we con- 
tinue to draw great teachers out of the classroom into adminis- 
tration? 


> Can we free teachers from the mind-wasting drudgery of routine 
clerical chores and watch-dog duties? 


> Can the exceptional teachers be enabled to reach more students? 
If this means occasional large classes, need this be a deterrent? 
Is 25-30 students in a classroom a sacred number for every topic 
of instruction for every period of the day and year? 


®& Conversely, is the small-group seminar beyond the reach of the 
secondary school? 


® Are the Carnegie Unit and the remnants of President Eliot's 
elective system still the best basis for shaping a curriculum? Must 
the semester course continue to be the least divisible unit? 


& Can more of the liberal arts be taught to non-academic students? 
Shouldn‘t every student be introduced to some of the concepts 
of modern physics, mathematics, economics and psychology, and 
how they will shape his life unless he shapes them? Life has moved 
on from Newtonian physics, Euclidean geometry, caveat emptor 
economics, and the psychology of Pavlov and his dog. The non- 
academic student needs to know this—not just the future physicist, 
mathematician, executive, or statesman. 


> What of specialized advanced courses for the superior student? 
Along with mathematics for the million, can there be calculus for 
the few? Can the summer vacation period be used more fruitfully, 
particularly by the brilliant student? Can the laboratories of 
local universities be enlisted? 


& What are the possibilities of the house plan and the tutorial 
system? As schools become massive under the press of numbers 
can we sub-divide to reduce the anonymity of attending a large 
school and to “de-juvenilize” the treatment of the able and 
mature? 


> Must compensation for teaching be always determined by the 
lock-step of the salary schedule, or are there ways of bringing 
financial reward to great teachers by attaching reward to the 
role being played? In short, can we sort jobs rather than sort 
people? 


B And what of the straight jacket of inflexible school buildings, time 
schedules, department lines and administrative structures? Can 
we challenge and change these time-sanctified habits to make 
possible a better education for our youth? 
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Redeploying 
Curriculum 


As do most comprehensive high 
schools, Newton offered various lev- 
els of study prior to the inception of 
the Newton Plan. There are four 
basic curricula: 


Curriculum I—for students 
headed for four-year colleges. 

Curriculum II—for students 
headed for two-and-four-year 
colleges and for some terminal 
students. 

Curriculum I[iI—for technical 
high boys who alternate weeks 
of academic study with their 
trade courses. 


“Some teachers don’t have the ‘ham’ to be lecturers . 





. . If they are experts ina 


particular subject they might research it and prepare material for a lecturer.” 


Curriculum I[V—for business stu- 

dents. 

About half of the students are in 
Curriculum I. 

The Newton Plan lectures ex- 
tend horizontally over all four cur- 
ricula. 

Here are a few of the innovations 
being tried in the various subject 
areas: 


English 


The Newton Plan is most highly 
developed at the sophomore level in 
English. At this level, interaction be- 
tween the lecture sessions and the 
classroom recitations is most tight- 
ly knit. At junior and senior levels, 
the program involves units of in- 
struction which are most accurately 
called, “enrichment.” 

In the teaching of speech at the 
sophomore level, the curriculum 
breaks sharply with traditional class 
size and method. Exposition and 
demonstration are done in large 
classes, numbering from 90 to 225. 
Practice and recitation, and then the 
teacher-class criticism, are done in 
small classes of eight to 12. These 
changes save time for the students 
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and time and energy for the teach- 
ers. Both escape the boredom of 
seemingly endless repetition. 

In still another way, a unique con- 
tribution to the teaching of English 
is underway. Most educators recog- 
nize the importance of assigning 
written papers in teaching a student 
to write. The major deterrent has 
always been the amount of time re- 
quired of a teacher to properly cor- 
rect written papers and then discuss 
them with the students. Newton’s 
approach has been to enlist the as- 
sistance of qualified lay personnel. 

Here’s how it works: For two 
weeks, during last summer, 19 col- 
lege-trained women from Newton 
and neighboring communities were 
invited to attend a workshop in 
reading and grading the written 
composition. They were selected 
from nearly 70 applicants and un- 
derstood that a maximum of six 
would be chosen for the year’s work, 
but that each person completing the 
course would receive an equal hon- 
orarium. An instructor for the course 
was obtained from the Harvard 
graduate school of education and 

continued on page 66 


The English department is most involved in the lecture plan. Below is the 1957-58 lecture schedule. 





SOPHOMORE 


Techinques of Study 

Symbols of Correction 
Introduction to Speech Program 
Precis Writing 

Speech: Listening & Note-taking 
Books to Read 1 

Dramatic Reading 

Methods of Studying Spelling 
Grammar: Use of Verb 


1: 
1: 
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mime, Impromptu Speaking 


onstration Speech 
Paragraphing 1 
Speech: Review 
Speech: The Interview 
Paragraphing 2 
Speech: Voice & Enunciation 
Paragraphing 3 
Reading Skills 
Books to Read 2 
Speech: Discussion Methods 
Dramatic Literature 
Writing Practice 
(1) Speech: Special Occasions 


1:10 
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ness Situations 





(I only) Speech: Composition, Panto- 


(II, IV only) Speech: Composition, Dem- 


(Il, IV only) Speech in Social & Busi- 


Punctuation 1 

Punctuation 2 

Books to Read 3 

Vocabulary Study 

Speech: Reading from Script 

Writing Practice 

Writing: Organization 

(I only) Speech: Oral Interpretation 
(Il, IV only) Speech: Persuasive Speak- 
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ing 
3:10 Books to Read 4 
JUNIOR-SENIOR 
1:2 Jr-Sr-l Note-taking 
1:4 Jr-Sr-ll, IV Listening & Notetaking 
1:5 Jr-all *Idiom 1, 2 
**Vocabulary 1, 2 
Sr-l Idiom 
Sr-Il, IV Vocabulary 
1:8 Jr-all *Language Craft 
**Language Craft sim- 
plified) 
Sr-Il, IV Language Craft (simpli- 
fied) 
1:10 Jr-Sr-oll The Voyager in Liter- 
ature 1 
2:1 Jr-Sr-all Literature 2 


7-4 Sr-l Poetry 1, 2 
2:7 Jr-l; Sr-ll Library & Research Paper 
1,2 
2:9 Jr-Sr-l Building a Library 
3:1 Jr-Sr-Il, 1V_ Poetry 1 
3:2 Jr-Sr-ll, IV Poetry 2 
3:3 Sr-l How to Approach the 
CEEB English Composi- 
tion Test 1, 2 
3:4 Jr-l Poetry 1, 2 
Jr-ll, IV Letter Writing 1, 2 
3:5 Jr-ll, IV Letter Writing 3 
3:10 Jr-Sr-Il, IV Outstanding Books of 


1957 





*Students who score above median on 


**Students who score at or below median 


ability tests 


on ability tests 





NOTE: When all students in a year attend 
lectures on the same topic, curricula | and 
I-IV usually meet separately for different 
presentations of the material. 
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How to pass 





a school bond Issue 


Hard work, careful planning, and detailed organization 
can spell the difference between victory and defeat — 
Here’s how it is done in Meridian, Mississippi 


By L. O. TODD, Superintendent of Schools, Meridian, Miss. 


= = oe On the basis of early reports, it seems 

apparent that school budget votes and school 
bond referendums fared better this year than 
last— in spite of the recession. The casual ob- 
server might attribute this “favorable climate” 
to recent publicity given to the Russian educa- 
tional system and to that country’s scientific 
achievements. There is no question that this has 
been a factor. 


But, looking beyond the obvious, there is a 
more significant estimate to be made. Is it pos- 
sible that, this year, those in favor of the schools 
have organized to get out the votes that have 
overridden the opposition? 


Item: In recent months the editors of this mag- 
azine have been deluged with letters, 
clippings and manuscripts from school 
people describing the positive actions 
they have taken to establish good com- 
munity relations, or to actually put over 
a bond vote. Last fall, our correspond- 
ence reflected a defensive attitude—a re- 
action to attack. 


Item: This year a number of districts report- 
ing election of school board candidates 
sympathetic to the schools specifically 
credited these victories to good political 
organization. 


How does one “sell” good schools and mod- 
ern educational techniques? The following ar- 
ticle presents an example of a total-war effort 
to sell a big bond issue. It is the first in a series 
of articles that will blueprint both how to set 
up “crash” programs to pass a bond vote, and 
how to sustain long-term support for the schools. 


This is exactly what happened 


during the most successfully man- 
aged school bond issue campaign 
ever held in Meridian, Miss. 

Few bond issues have ever had so 
many cards stacked against them 
as the $4 million issue we voted on 
last October 29. The situation was 





























tailor-made for an active opposition. 
For example, people who were al- 
ready unhappy about the cost of 
education were further aroused 
when, about a month prior to the 
time the school bond issue was an- 
nounced, an election for sewer and 
waterworks improvement and the 
building of a library was presented 
to our community. These two issues 
were in excess of $4 million. We 
were asking for another $4 million. 
People who were critical of our 
educational program had still an- 
other argument in that the last two 
years of our high school are com- 
bined with the junior college. There 
was broad public opposition to this 
six-four-four organization of our 
grades. Another complicating factor 
was the matter of state aid for 
school construction. Our district was 
entitled to approximately $2 million 
from the state school building fund, 
but the state had been slow in meet- 
ing its obligations in this matter. The 
school board decided to ask the pub- 
lic for the full amount of $4 million 
in spite of this because we were so 
urgently in need of classrooms. 
Finally, the same week the 1957 
bond issue was announced, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower sent Federal troops 
to Little Rock, Ark. In 1954 Mis- 
sissippi had passed a constitutional 


“A Citizen Says” 
spots in the local paper 
proved extremely ef- 
fective in rallying pro- 
school sentiment. 


amendment authorizing the legisla- 
ture to abolish the public schools in 
the face of threats of integration. 
Every person in Meridian had this 
fact in the forefront of his thinking. 

We realized that in this complex 
and troubled situation, careful plan- 
ning would be necessary to put 
across the school bond vote. 

In Meridian a 60% affirmative 
vote is required to pass bond issues; 
a simple majority is not enough. Ex- 
perience had shown us that, in the 
past, 25% of the population had 
been against the issuance of bonds 
for any purpose. 

The last school issue election was 
held in 1950, when only 65% of the 
people voted for the $3 million bond 
issue. It was obvious that the 1957 
bond issue would have rough sailing. 


The organization 


Too often those in favor of an 
issue feel that “good is on our side” 
and thus do not plan effective cam- 
paigns. On the other hand, those in 
Opposition to an issue generally or- 
ganize to the hilt, take every oppor- 
tunity to present their point of 
view, and malign the other side as 
often as possible. We were deter- 
mined not to fall into this trap. We 
knew we had an important story to 
tell and we decided to tell it to as 





many people as possible, as effec- 
tively as possible. 

The school board assumed com- 
plete responsibility for the manage- 
ment of the campaign. The members 
of the board, four men and one 
woman, had access to every seg- 
ment of community thinking and 
were all in positions of influence. 

It was up to these people to enlist 
the aid of other prominent citizens, 
who would, in turn, exercise their in- 
fluence as widely as possible. 

Because we believed that laymen 
were more apt to be influenced by 
other laymen, rather than by school 
Officials, the decision was made to 
have all public speeches and state- 
ments emanate from the school 
board or other prominent people. It 
became the job of the superintend- 
ent and his associates to prepare the 
material that would be used in these 
speeches. In addition, it was agreed 
that the superintendent, or a mem- 
ber of his staff, should be present at 
every public event where the bond 
issue was discussed. 

The board was, of course, more 
than willing to devote all of its time 
and energies to the campaign. Nev- 
ertheless, the members recognized 
the need for additional help. 

To this end they contacted the 
Parent-Teachers Association. Rec- 
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ognizing the need for an all-out ef- 
fort, the PTA council offered to be 
the energizing force for the organ- 
ization of a strong citizens’ com- 
mittee. 

The council enlisted the services 
of an extremely capable man who 
was willing to accept the chairman- 
ship of the citizens’ committee. The 
success of the campaign was, in no 
small measure, due to this individ- 
ual. He is a highly respected citizen 
who had been the first vice-mayor of 
Meridian, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce, an active church lay- 
man, an able speaker, and a top 
level salesman in an investment or- 
ganization. He enlisted 15 citizens 
of his own choice, to serve with him 
on the committee. 

These people, too, were widely 
representative of our city; one was 
a former mayor, another was presi- 
dent of a local TV station, another 
the son of the editor-owner of the 
daily newspaper, still another chair- 
man of the central labor union coun- 
cil. It should be noted that the mem- 
bers of this committee had access to 
every medium of mass communica- 
tion in the school district. 


The plan 


The citizens’ committee held sev- 
eral meetings at which they laid 
down the basic strategy for the cam- 
paign. It was decided that a mem- 
ber of the school board would speak 
to every civic club in town and that 
a member of the committee would 
introduce the speaker and close 
each of the programs. In addition, 


the committee planned and took 


charge of two television programs in 
which every participating person 
was a lay citizen. It carefully chose 
influential people who could speak 
with conviction, and the individuals 
were thoroughly briefed before they 
spoke. 

For newspaper publicity, the citi- 
zens’ committee became the coor- 
dinator. The chairman personally 
evaluated all published materials 
and suggested additional informa- 
tion that could be prepared by the 
school staff. 

Long before the bond issue was 
presented to the public, steps were 
taken to make certain that the school 
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board and the citizens’ committee 
had all the facts on hand. Once we 
were, in effect, out in the open, we 
wanted to have a solid, factual, doc- 
umented answer to every question 
that could possibly be raised. 

To that end the school board re- 
tained Engelhardt, Engelhardt, Leg- 
gett & Cornell, educational con- 
sultants with headquarters in New 
York City. This firm was employed 
to make recommendations on sec- 
ondary school organization; advise 
on selection of school building sites; 
prepare accurate estimates of pres- 
ent and potential school enrollment; 
develop educational requirements 
and suggestions for architects; and 
advise the school board and the 
staff on all matters relative to school 
building planning. 

Other data was supplied by the 
PTA. For example, that group had 
made a census of all pre-school age 
children on successive years. The 
school staff took this information 
and made projections of school en- 
rollment for 10 years in advance. 
We did this twice at year intervals. 
In addition, we took predictions of 
growth in total population and in 
population by areas of the school 


district as projected by the utility . 


companies. All of this data was pre- 
sented to the school board over a 
period of several months. 

Furthermore, a great deal of care 
was taken to create a favorable cli- 
mate for the announcement of the 
school bond issue. All media of mass 
communication were utilized. 

For example, the editor of the 
local daily newspaper was contacted 
by both the president of the school 
board and the chairman of the citi- 
zens’ committee. The full story of 
the present school situation and the 
benefits that would result from the 
passage of the school bond issue 
were presented to him. As a result 
every resource of the newspaper 
was made available for the school 
bond issue. A number of front 
page editorials were published; one 
of them called on the people to have 
confidence in the school board. 


The campaign 
On September 27th, five weeks 
before the scheduled October 29th 


voting day, we presented the issue to 
the public and began the active 
phase of our campaign. 

Each PTA unit had been organ- 
ized to: 


get attendance at a meeting 
called for the school board to 
present the bond issue. 
distribute a brochure to fam- 
ilies within their area. 

call each voter the day before 
election to offer transportation 
and the services of a baby sit- 
ter if necessary. 


This planning paid off right at the 
start when the brochure “They Need 
Classrooms” was effectively dis- 
tributed. The chairman of the citi- 
zens’ committee had established the 
firm policy that every argument 
was to be met with facts plus the 
statement that “They (our children) 
need classrooms.” The brochure 
documented the reasons why this 
was essential. 

It pointed out that school enroll- 
ment had jumped from 7,400 in 
1952-53 to 10,000 in 1958, and was 


This pamphlet was distributed 
by PTA members on a house-to- 
house basis in residential areas, 
was handed to pedestrians on 
downtown streets. It was signed 
by 13 leading citizens. 
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“God was on our side—but hard work brought victory”. 


expected to climb to 11,500 by 1961. 
Because of this increase, the folder 
stated, our schools were already 
operating at maximum capacity (or 
more) and the situation would grow 
worse with each succeeding year. 

It then explained the only alterna- 
tive to the new school building pro- 
gram: double sessions. To prevent 
double sessions eight specific step. 
were outlined. Included were plans 
for new elementary schools, new 
junior high schools renovating other 
buildings, and so on. 

The folder emphasized that these 
were the minimum needs; that no 
frills were planned; that new build- 
ings would be constructed to permit 
future expansion; and that costs 
would be kept as low as possible. 

The speaking engagement sched- 
ule, set up by the superintendent 
and the PTA council, was acti- 
vated. The school’s side of the story 
was presented at every elementary 
and junior high school; every civic 
club, women’s group and fraternal 
organization was contacted. All 
PTA units were addressed and a 
mass meeting called by the central 
labor union council was presented 
with the bond issue facts. 

The local television station of- 
féred its facilities as a public service. 
The citizens’s committee and the 
school board utilized two 30-minute 
periods of prime time (7:30-8:30 
p.m.) to present its information to 
the public at large. 

Radio stations, too, gave air time 
as a public service. 

As election day neared, the cam- 
paign went into high gear. One of 
the unique devices used was a series 
of front page newspaper statements, 
carrying the heading “A Citizen 
Says.” Following was a picture of a 
local citizen with a thumbnail sketch 
of him and a statement of approxi- 
mately 50 words on why he was 
supporting the school bond issue. 
These statements appeared in the 
16 newspaper issues published prior 
to the election. The 16 people were 
carefully chosen. They included an 
80-year-old retired railroad man 
with no children, a service station 
operator, the chairman of the cen- 
tral labor union council, the presi- 
dent of the city’s largest bank, and 


a former president of the board of 
trustees who had also been presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of the 
institutions of higher learning in 
Mississippi. 


B-I-E day results 


Exactly one week before election 
day the education committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce held its 
B-I-E- (Business-Industry-Educa- 
tion) visiting day. Each teacher in- 
vited two businessmen to be his or 
her guest in the classroom on that 
day. The superintendent’s staff in- 
vited an additional two dozen lead- 
ing citizens. 

Not once during the day was the 
bond issue mentioned to the guests. 

The program was carefully 
planned to center on the basics of 
the school program; curriculum, 
children, teachers, and techniques. 

It was a more than usually suc- 
cessful B-I-E day. But it had one 
unforeseen, though wholly wel- 
come, result. The men and women 
who had visited the most seriously 
overcrowded elementary school de- 
cided to publish, at their own ex- 
pense, a pamphlet entitled “Is It 
Fact or Fiction?” 

This folder (see cut page 25) de- 
scribed in detail the cramped class- 
room conditions they had seen, the 
inadequate playground space, and 
the problems of teaching under 
emergency conditions. The pamph- 
let called on Meridian citizens to 
support the school bond issue. In 
closing it emphasized the fact that 
the pamphlet had been sponsored, 
published, and paid for on a com- 
pletely voluntary basis. It was signed 
by the 13 men and women involved. 

Here again the preliminary plan- 
ning with the individual PTA units 
paid dividends. The “Is It Fact or 
Fiction?” brochure was distributed 
by PTA members on a house-to- 
house basis in residential areas, and 
was handed out by them to pedes- 
trians in the business district. 

Simultaneously, a group opposing 
passage of the school bond issue 
brought out a sheet entitled: “Many 
Citizens Would Like To Ask Merid- 
ian School Authorities.” Following 
this heading was a list of eight ques- 
tions, all intimating that the pro- 
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posed plan was too expensive and 
not really necessary. This statement 
was.unsigned. 

The fact that the pamphlet sup- 
porting the bond issue was signed 
by leading citizens, while the anti- 
bond issue statement was anony- 
mous was a significant and telling 
point. 


The election 


Even on the very eve of election 
day, our efforts continued. ‘rhe local 
television station carried a 10-minute 
telecast prepared by the citizens’ 
committee the night before the 
polls opened. The next day spot an- 
nouncements urging support of the 
bond issue began. These were re- 
peated three times during election 
morning. 

The day before and the very 
day of the election, PTA members 
manned telephones to bring out 
the largest possible number of 
qualified voters. 

Finally the vote was in: 

3,619 for the bond issue 
1,019 against the bond issue 

We had received 78% of the to- 
tal vote, more than enough to insure 
success. 

The weeks and months of careful, 
detailed planning and organization 
had borne fruit. We had felt that al- 
though “good was on our side,” hard 
work would insure a victory. End 
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lf you're thinking about using 


TEACHERS 
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Here’s what you should know about the aide program — how 


it works, what it accomplishes, and how you can select 


and train the best people for the job. 


= = @ The biggest complaint of 
the majority of teachers is not, as 
many people believe, low salaries. 
It is the multitude of routine house- 
keeping and clerical tasks that rob 
the teacher of valuable teaching 
time. More than one-quarter (26% ) 
of an average teacher’s time is spent 
in non-teaching chores. Many are 
forced to spend up to 69% of their 
time doing these non-productive 
tasks. In addition to being a crimi- 
nal waste of priceless talent, it is a 
needless drain on the nation’s al- 
ready-strained scholastic budget. A 
minimum of one-fourth of a teach- 
er’s time—and a substantial part of 
her salary—is wasted. This fact, 
Shocking in itself, becomes even 
more appalling when measured in 
terms of the national shortage of 
trained, certified teachers and the 
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steadily increasing school popula- 
tion. 

To bridge this gap between the 
number of teachers we have and 
the number we need, a new system 
of teachers aides has been tried in 
various schools. Started in Bay 
City, Mich., the same plan is now 
in operation in 41 different school 
systems in Michigan and in selected 
areas in Colorado, Iowa, Minne- 
sota and Utah. Other districts have 
their own variations. (See the San 
Angelo, Tex., teacher utilization 
story SM, May, 1958.) They have 
been successful wherever tried. The 
idea is still, however, controversial. 
Some educators believe that its use 
should be confined to emergency 
situations. Others feel that in teach- 
ers aides a valuable addition to our 
whole educational system has been 


discovered and should be utilized. 


What is an aide? 

First of all, an aide (as we will 
speak of one here) is not a certified 
teacher. She is a member of the lay 
community, untrained in teaching 
skills. What she does possess is a 
vital interest in education and a love 
and understanding of children. It is 
her job to help the teacher run the 
class. But—and here is the key— 
the aide does no actual teaching. In- 
stead she performs the tasks which 
occupy that 26 to 69% of a teach- 
er’s day; the non-instructional duties. 
that must be done (see page 29). 


The teacher: 
plans lessons 
gives assignments 
introduces new work 
gives desk-to-desk help 
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‘“‘With an aide helping me, I find it easier to teach a large class for a 
full day than it was to teach without an aide for a half day” 


counsels the pupils 
makes up tests 

handles recitation periods 
supervises the class 


The aide 


takes attendance 

performs housekeeping chores 

writes lessons on the board 

monitors written work 

handles messages 

collects milk and fund moneys 

acts as librarian 

helps children dress 

handles review work 

corrects routine tests 

operates projectors and dupli- 
cating machines 


So far, in general aides have been 
assigned only to those teachers who 
find themselves with an unusually 
large class. In Bay City, where the 
plan began, aides have been assigned 
to those teachers whose classes are 
significantly above 30. 

Costs tend to remain the same or 
drop. For example: There are 90 
children in the third grade. Under 
the aide plan the children are split 
into two groups of 45 each, placed 
in two classrooms and each group 
is assigned a teacher and an aide. 
Thus two teachers and two aides can 
handle the entire group of 90. If the 
group had been split into three equal 
sections it would have meant three 
teachers and an additional class- 
room. Since aide salaries are usual- 
ly one-half of a teacher’s salary, 
payroll costs remain the same. Be- 
cause of space savings, overall costs 
tend to drop (see page 60). 


Teacher reaction 


Some initial reaction to the aide 
plan was unfavorable. “I don’t want 
anyone ‘helping me,’” said one 
teacher, “she’d only get in my way.” 
Another claimed she would feel 
self-conscious if a second adult were 
present in the room. One school 
principal admits that he felt his 
teachers would “lose status” while a 
lot of “untrained busybodies clut- 
tered up their classrooms.” A profes- 
sor at the University of Michigan’s 
school of education declared that 


“you can’t divide a teacher’s duties 
into professional and non-profes- 
sional categories. The really skilled 
teacher may pick up more clues to 
a child’s needs during routine class- 
room chores than in the formal 
learning periods.” 

Teachers’ organizations as a 
whole were antagonistic. They felt 
that the untrained aides might dam- 
age high teaching standards or be 
used to keep teaching salaries down. 


Work changes opinions 


But as the aides went to work, 
the teachers and educators began to 
change their minds. Today teachers 
who have participated in the plan 
are highly enthusiastic. Harriet Van 
Antwerp, Bay City’s director of ele- 
mentary schools, says: “We were 
haughty and high-hat to think that 
only professional people could con- 
tribute to the schools.” Marian 
Oberg, a teacher who had an aide 
for one year and has since been 
teaching without one, described the 
difference: “With an aide, after pre- 
senting new material, I could assign 
a written exercise on the work and 
correct the papers immediately. I 
could discuss errors the same day 
while the lesson was still fresh in the 
children’s minds. I had the time be- 
cause my aide handled all the inter- 
ruptions that would have prevented 
me from correcting papers in class. 
Teaching 42 children without an 
aide has left me swamped. I can’t 
pay enough attention to the slow 
learners without handicapping the 
rest of the class, and I can’t spend 
time correcting papers right after 
new lessons. I have to take them 
home. When I bring them in the 
next day the children have more 
difficulty understanding their mis- 
takes.” 

Another teacher sums it up this 
way: “With an aide helping me I 
find it easier to teach a large class 
for a full day than it was to teach 
without an aide for a half day. And 
I feel I’m doing a better job, too.” 

Another measure of the success 
of the aide plan is seen in the reac- 
tions of parents and of the children 


who .have studied under the new 
system. Among parents questioned 
the verdict though “unscientific,” 
was unanimous: All stated that 
they felt the aide plan was benefi- 
cial. While some simply said their 
children had “enjoyed” school more 
with an aide in the room, a large 
majority credited the plan with 
teaching their children more thor- 
oughly. “Now,” said one parent, 
“my children really understand what 
they’re studying. They don’t re- 
member just enough to pass a test 
and then forget that.” 

The children themselves are 
equally enthusiastic. In Bay City, 
for example, 94% of the students 
said they liked having an aide, 84% 
said they had learned more, and 
94% said their teachers had had 
more time to give them individual 
help. 


How it started 


In 1948 Bay City faced a prob- 
lem common to thousands of com- 
munities: too many school children, 
too few teachers. Casting about for 
ways to “stretch” the teachers he al- 
ready had, Charles B. Park, newly 
appointed superintendent of schools, 
devised the educational equivalent 
of the nurses aide program that had 
been developed during World War 
II. If untrained women could prove 
effective in hospital situations, Park 
reasoned, why couldn’t they prove 
equally valuable in the schools? 

Park was fortunate in having 
nearby the Central Michigan Col- 
lege at Mt. Pleasant. He was also 
successful in an appeal to the Ford 
Foundation’s Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education for finan- 
cial support. By 1952, the Fund ap- 
proved a five-year grant; the entire 
experiment to be conducted under 
the auspices of Central Michigan’s 
division of field services. 

Park started his program with a 
stop-watch study of exactly what the 
137 teachers then employed in Bay 
City’s elementary schools did every 
minute of each day. The teachers 
were called together and the broad 
outlines of the experiment were ex- 

text continued on page 60 
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What does an aide do? 


After the aide program had been in effect in Bay City 
for four years, participating teachers were asked to 
indicate the current duties of their respective aides. 
While the precise tasks of an aide are generally left 
to the discretion of the teacher to whom she is as- 
signed, replies to the questionnaire indicated that a 
definite pattern had developed. 

Here are the results of that study, conducted by 
Central Michigan College. 


Duties reserved 


to teachers Teacher Shared Aide 
Read to pupil groups 68% 25% 5% 
Dictate spelling and other 
materials 85 10 5. 


Place copy on_black- 
boards and _ bulletin 


boards 40 40 20 
Conduct drill or practice 
sessions 40 40 20 
Duties shared 
Prepare materials for 
home-bound pupils 35 30 35 
Work with recent ab- 
sentees 35 20 40 
Assemble items for exhi- 
bits 15 45 40 
*Assist pupils in committees 20 55 25 
* Assist pupils with seasonal 
clothing 5 60 35 
Duties assigned 
to aides 
Collect and account for 
money 10 10 80 
Roll call and attendance 
reports 15 15 70 
Set up and _ operate 
audio-visual equipment 25 20 55 
Operate duplicators 5 5 90 
Copy data on forms and 
records 15 20 65 
*Serve as room librarian 15 30 55 
Check tests-workbooks- 
papers 15 25 60 
Take phone calls or mes- 
sages 10 20 70 
Answer questions when 
teacher is busy 5 10 85 
Accompany pupils to gym- 
lunch-recess-clinics 10 35 55 
Assist pupils in house- 
keeping 5 30 65 
Secure and distribute sup- 
plies 10 30 60 
Administer minor first aid 15 35 50 


*Activity not performed by either in about one-fourth 
of situations reported 
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BASIC 
BOARDSMANSHIP 
FOR 

BEGINNERS 


Almost 200 first-year board members from north- 
east Ohio received a cram course in basic boards- 
manship and had a chance to ask “‘burning ques- 
tions” of their more experienced colleagues. 





= =e A_ recent survey of 
school board members in Illinois, 
(reported in SCHOOL MANAGEMENT, 
Nov.-Dec. 1957), showed that most 
did not feel they were effective 
members until they had been on the 
board for about two years. 

This lag between the time an of- 
ficial is elected and when he be- 
comes an effective member, can 
cause serious problems for the oth- 
ers on the board, for the district and 
for the member himself. 

For the more experienced mem- 
bers, it can mean extra work to 
compensate for the lack of accom- 
plishment of the new one. 

For the district, it can mean the 
perpetuation of unpopular policies 
that the majority of the community, 
by its vote, had opposed. 

For the member himself, espe- 
cially if elected to a two or three 
year term, it can mean a frustrating, 
harried period which may well be 
terminated by the voters just as he 
is beginning to understand the du- 
ties, responsibilities and possibilities 
of his job. 

At Kent State University, (Kent, 
Ohio) steps are being taken to try 
to help first-year men get quickly 
over the hurdles that keep them from 
becoming effective. 

In the following interview, tape- 
recorded at the Cleveland AASA 
convention, a staff member at Kent 
State tells about a 24-hour work- 
shop in basic boardsmanship pre- 
sented at the university late last 
year. Two hundred freshman board 
members from northeast Ohio at- 
tended. 

Dr. Roy Caughran is an assistant 
professor of elementary educa- 
tion at Kent State. He has written 
many articles appearing in educa- 
tional journals and was the author 
of the study of Illinois school board 
members from which SCHOOL MAN- 
AGEMENT’S earlier article was taken. 

The director of the workshop in 
basic boardsmanship was Dr. Roger 
Shaw, Kent’s secretary of graduate 
education. He was the organizing 
force behind the sessions and was 
responsible in great measure for the 
success they enjoyed. Dr. Shaw is 
also secretary of the Northeast Re- 
gion of the Ohio School Boards As- 
sociation. 
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actly what were you 

trying to accomplish 
in your workshop on basic 
boardsmanship? 
CAUGHRAN: Many new board mem- 
bers say, “I didn’t realize what I 
was getting into. I didn’t understand 
all the ramifications and complexi- 
ties of this job.” For example, at his 
very first board meeting he may be 
asked to vote upon an appropria- 
tion. He may not feel that he under- 
stands all the background behind 
this appropriation. It is very possi- 
ble that he is assailed by doubts. 
But he doesn’t want to appear to be 
a roadblock. He knows the other 
board members have been working 
at it longer than he and he may 
vote “yes,” although somewhat re- 
luctantly. That’s the kind of prob- 
lem we’re trying to help him solve. 


Q. What can you do to help him 
over this hump? You can’t possibly 
show every board member what his 
own local situation is. Are you giv- 
ing him tools with which to evalu- 
ate quickly ... ? 

CAUGHRAN: Well, we think so. Most 
of the suggestions, or tools as you 
call them, come from experi- 
enced board members who were in- 
vited to attend the workshop as 
members of the staff. It is almost a 
big brother operation in a way. We 
have men who have had a fair 
amount of experience sit in as dis- 
cussion leaders with small groups 
and they frequently call up from 
their own experiences a similar sit- 
uation—say on an appropriation, 
Where they too were assailed by 
doubts. But, as a result of four or 
maybe 10 years on the board, they 
now understand the background be- 
hind the particular appropriation. So 
the veteran member explains his 
thinking on this matter and the fresh- 
men get a chance to say “well how 
about this that’s happening in my 
district?” and the experienced man 
can help by giving them the benefit 
of his years of experience with sim- 
ilar problems. 


Q. Can you tell me a little about 
the organization of the sessions? 
What basic areas did you cover? 


CAUGHRAN: Well, the underlying 


Q Dr. Caughran, just ex- 
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TIPS FROM TOPNOTCHERS 


STAY IN CHANNELS 

A board member has no status as an individual which justifies his “giv- 
ing orders” to school personnel; nor should he make promises to the 
effect that “the board will do something about that at our next meeting”. 
Violating this rule will result in divided authority, confusion, and added 
work for all. Legally, the board can act only as a unit; from a practical 
standpoint it cannot act like a group of “prima donnas” and hope to 
have an efficient and smooth operation. The board member's point of 
contact with school personnel is with the superintendent. After all, you 
hired him to do a job; let him do it! 


REFUSE TO PROPHESY 

You cannot be certain as to just how the board will vote on any issue. 
To predict such action in advance is risky. It also indicates that the pre- 
dictor probably will arrive at the meeting with a “closed mind” on the 
issue at stake. Fellow board members may oppose the prophet simply 
to “keep Charlie quiet” rather than because of a belief that he is actually 
wrong. Further, a superintendent may hesitate to broach ideas that are 
in the formative stage for fear that “Charlie will be playing Gallup Poll 
with this one before it ever gets discussed.” 


GET THE FACTS—THEN ANALYZE THEM 

Decisions made on the basis of “that’s how we felt at that time,” are 
at best shaky and at worst untenable afterwards. However, decisions 
made on the basis of analyzed data are easier to defend. Facts may be 
found in the files; feelings become blurred with passage of time. While 
factually-based decisions may not be popular, you don’t have to apol- 
ogize for them! 


ESTABLISH GROUND RULES 

A board without a clear-cut set of written policies is tossed about by the 
prevailing winds of public opinion and pressure-groups. Ground rules 
fix responsibility, provide a reference point, and serve as a rudder and 
compass. Decisions are less likely to be based upon “hunch” or bearded 
precedent. 


USE COMMITTEES WISELY 

There is a difference between a standing committee and one which has 
become petrified! The danger to avoid is that of allowing committee 
action to be substituted for board action. Conceivably, each board mem- 
ber could be chairman of one committee and also serve as a member on 
one or two others. 

Frequently work on one committee such as transportation is complemented 
by work on another committee, such as finance. Action of committees 
should be limited to minor items; most major items can be deferred 
until the next regular meeting of the board. An added advantage of 
committee work is that it allows individuals to pursue a special line of 
interest, thus adding zest to board members’ individual activities. 


HANDLING FLASH ITEMS 

An ever-vexing problem is that of determining what to do with last- 
minute “crash items”, not on the regular agenda. Save time, trouble, 
and tempers by using the yardsticks below to decide what to do in 
such cases. Cost—? Five to 10 minutes of time. Savings—? Incalculable. 


When must this be done? e« Why is it necessary? e How 
and where does it fit into our over-all plan? e« What is its 
purpose? e Does our present policy cover it? e Who 
should take action on it? 

By using the above tests you should be able to: 

Handle the item e« Refer it for required study and later 
action. 
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theme of the workshop was “Prac- 
tical Problems Demand Practical 
Answers.” With this as a guidepost, 
the program was laid out as follows: 
First there were “10 Tips from Top- 
notchers.” (For some of the tips see 
box page 31.) Each tip was pre- 
sented by an experienced board 
member to the freshmen. Generally 
they were practical tools with which 
to approach the board job. 
Following the tip session we had 
what we called a Presto Panel. The 
students wrote their “burning ques- 
tions” on slips of paper. Couriers 
rushed them to a panel of experts 





seated up front. Answers were given 
on the spot, straight from the shoul- 
der. This was probably the liveliest 
session of the workshop. 


Q. What kind of questions were 
asked? 


CAUGHRAN: They came so fast and 
furious it’s hard to be specific. A 
lot of them were legal questions 
and we had a legal adviser there to 
help out on those. They would ask 
questions about everything imagin- 
able. Such as, “we are having trou- 
ble getting state transportation 
funds. What is the hold up? Is it 
red tape or are we not submitting 
our requests in the proper fashion?” 
Then perhaps the questioner would 
be asked to describe the situation. 
Often, our legal counsel, Robert 
Drury of the Ohio Education Asso- 
ciation knew the situations and could 
tell exactly what was wrong. Other 
times he might just have to suggest 
possible reasons for the problem. 


Q. What other questions can you 
remember? 

CAUGHRAN: Well, they would ask 
questions such as “How are you 
fixed for getting new teachers? 
Where are your sources, other than 
the college placement offices?” One 
person asked what kinds of teacher 
recruiting techniques were most ef- 
fective. Some would say, “We are 


planning a new building, we have 
never built one before. Could you 
recommend several experienced ar- 
chitectural firms?” And then they 
would want to know with whom 
they should work—i.e., the archi- 
tect, the superintendent of construc- 
tion, etc. Another of the questions 
that came up was “What are some 
of the pitfalls in working with a lay 
citizen’s committee? 


Q. Were you able to prepare for 
such a wide range of questions? 
CAUGHRAN: Yes. Since it was such 
a short course—from the time the 
board members arrived until they 
left was less than 24 hours—every- 
thing had to be planned to the min- 
ute. We had asked the freshmen 
board members to send in their re- 
quests for subjects they wanted cov- 
ered in advance, and we built our 
program around these topics. 


Q. What were these subjects? 

CAUGHRAN: Transportation was one. 
Pupil accounting. What parts of the 
school code should board members 
be acquainted with first. The con- 
struction business. Working with lay 
committees. They were very eager 
and open minded I would say, all the 
way through. The wanted to know 
both sides of the story—advantages 
and disadvantages. Almost every- 
thing they brought up was this way. 


Q. What other sessions were sched- 
uled? 

CAUGHRAN: Another important and 
lively period was one called “Bar 
Facts for Board Members.” This was 
a presentation by Mr. Drury, Ohio’s 
leading figure in school law. He had 
also participated in the Presto Panel. 
Some of the subjects he covered in 
this later presentation were: recent 
legislation affecting school districts; 
the meaning of express and implied 
powers of the boards; the immunity 
of school boards to tort actions; 
that boards may be sued in con- 
tract; that board members are state, 
rather than local, officers, in a legal 
somes... 


Is that actually true. 

Board members are 

elected locally. ... 
CAUGHRAN: That’s right. But we 


stressed that a board member is a 
state educational officer. He is not 





just a school board member from 
Centerville, Ohio. He is part of the 
state education system. And the 
board is, in effect, the legislating 
body, locally, for carrying out a state 
educational program. We pointed 
out that the board’s authority actu- 
aily derives from the state, not from 
the local government. Members 
have to wear two caps in a manner 
of speaking. If anything is wrong, 
seriously wrong, and it can’t be han- 
dled at a local level, then part of 
the school board member’s respon- 
sibility requires him to contact the © 
legislature and say “Look, as per- 
haps an ex-officio branch of your 7 
organization, here are some things 
that we know need to be done.” 
They need to work closely with the 








legislature in preparing whatever 
changes or additions to the school 
code are necessary. 


Q. Were there any other workshop 
sessions? 


CAUGHRAN: Yes, a couple. There 
was one called “Behind the Big 
Board’s Gavel” which was really a 
briefing by the president of the new- 
ly formed state board of education. 
Another session consisted of show- 
ing and discussing a film titled 
“School Boards in Action.” Finally 
there was a session based on the 
research I had done in Illinois, and 
you reported in your magazine, on 
“what manner of men are school 
board members?” They seemed very 
interested in finding out what kind 
of men they were. 


Q. What kind of men are they? 
You’ve done a lot of work in this 
area. You should be quite an ex- 
pert. Do you find board members 
generally to be pretty knowledgea- 
ble—are they high quality people— 
or are we attracting less able people 
onto boards because we are not 
giving the better ones any incentive 
to get themselves elected to this 
job? 
CAUGHRAN: You get all kinds, but 
continued on page 64 
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Hoover School in Neenah, Wisconsin, has many applications of L-O-F Glass. 
Designed by Perkins & Will, Chicago, IIl., and White Plains, N. Y. 


An L.O.F interview 


with one of America’s leading school architects 


(name on request) 
Subject: Schools 


Question: What do you consider the most impor- 
tant contribution of glass, properly used, in school 
design? 

Answer: The primary function of glass in school 
design is to overcome limitations of space imposed, 
understandably, by the money budget and physical 
structure. The concept of space is divisible . 
space measured in square feet and, more im- 
portantly, space perceived. 


The illusion of space is a major tool of the archi- 
tectural profession . . . it conveys a consciousness 
of space beyond physical barriers. And to create 
it the architect employs glass. 

Light and vision, comfort and safety, and beauty 
... these immediate benefits must be marshaled to 
contribute to educational environment. They help 
to create an atmosphere conducive to the full men- 
tal, physical and spiritual development of each child.’ 





| 
| 
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The environmental influence of a school building blends into the entire landscape. 
As a child approaches, he feels a kind of structural welcome. The transparent 
features of the entrance and rooms seem to beckon. He sees what and who are 
within, a perception that becomes ever more interesting with each step. 

There is an unconscious transition as the child’s personality merges psychologically 
with the school and its visible activities. He suddenly is within, yet he has no 
recollection of a physical threshold. 


> se 


This imperceptible “oneness” between child and school environment should also 
prevail within the classroom. Expanses of glass provide intriguing “space perceived”. 
Thus nature’s out-of-doors world is integrated with the schoolroom and the bustling 
goings on that are inseparable from learning. 

Youngsters who can look out and see a cloud-flecked sky, the beauty of trees, or 
perhaps a squirrel at play, will work even more diligently than if they were in 
restrictive, austere surroundings—and they will gain immensely broader experience 
in the ingredients of education. A high window sill isa deceptive barrier. If children 
cannot look out, they will dream their way over the sill, however forbidding its 
distance from the floor. 

Similarly, glass space dividers between study areas and corridors tend to identify 
the child with the environment we call the school. Also consider the corridor a 
functional school thoroughfare, instead of a gloomy and sometimes hazardous 
tunnel. Open it visually to the world outside with walls of glass. Make it a safe and 
happy boulevard, adding to the educational tone of the school building. 


Emory School in Palm City, Calif., uses sliding doors as part of daylight 
wall. Architects: Paderewski, Mitchell & Dean, San Diego, California. 


Q. What are your views on the use of insulating glass, such as 7 hermopane? 


A. When climatic conditions indicate it, and budgetary factors permit it, I would include 


insulating glass in school design. My answer must be qualified by facts-of-life 
considerations. In terms of healthful comfort, the value of insulating glass is great 

also, it reduces heat loss in winter and keeps the interior cooler in summer. 
And aesthetically, it offers the architect greater potential in physical design. He 
can use larger areas of glass without worrying about excessive heat loss. 
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Corridor of Norman (Okla.) High School glazed with L-O-F glass. Associ- 
ated Architects: Caudill, Rowlett, Scott and Associates — Perkins & Will. 


Q. Where would you recommend the use of tempered glass, such as 
Tuf-flex? 


A. I recommend tempered glass for any area where youngsters and 
missiles, of whatever description, are in motion—whether within 
or near the school building. And the more violent the motion, 
the more important tempered glass becomes. 

Obviously, a gymnasium such as you see illustrated here, re- 
quires tempered glass. Kindergarten areas also are candidates for 
the use of tempered glass. . . for safety’s sake. 

And sometimes, unavoidably, a playground area is adjacent 
to—and virtually on a level with—a classroom section of the 
school. In such cases, tempered glass is to be recommended. 


Q. Do you feel that opaque colored || 
glass, such as Vitrolux, has a func- ‘ 
tional and/or decorative place inj} 
school design? 
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This type of glass, with its color|. 
and reflectivity, is also ene 
to school design—particularly as} 
a facing material. 


To ach‘eve contrast, an architect|} 
may wish to employ color. Or the} 
reflective sheen of glass may be}, 
as rred for an architectural effect.|} 


Because it is maintenance-free, 
glass with color has a distinct ad- 
vantage as a structural meet, 


Gymnasium in J. R. Moore Junior High School in Tyler, 
Texas, has L:O-F Tuf-flex glass from top to bottom. 
Architects: Brace and Russell, Tyler and Bryan, Texas. 
Associate Architects: Caudill, Rowlett, Scott and Asso- 
ciates of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, and Bryan, Texas. 























































PARALLEL-O-PLATE® 


Cast a critical eye at the letters on the two eye-testing charts. The 
one on the left was taken through a pane of sheet glass; the one 
on the right through Parallel-O-Plate Glass. 

With sheet glass, distortion is inevitable. With Parallel-O-Plate, 
you get maximum freedom from distortion. That’s because of 
L:O-F’s twin-grinding process in which both surfaces of the glass}! 
are ground simultaneously. Recommended for entrances and any |: 
other areas where architectural beauty and maximum lack of 
distortion are primary considerations. 


THERMOPANE® 


Thermopane insulating glass puts two panes of glass and a sealed-in 
blanket of dry, clean air between the children and the outdoors. 
Drafts are reduced so rooms are more comfortable, especially for 
Protective . Blanket of dry air children sitting close to windows. The heat lost through single 
eee. window panes is cut almost in half. Thermopane even deadens outside noises. 
Thermopane is available in two types: Bondermetic Thermopane with 
idermetic (metal- the famous metal-to-glass seal now has its edges protected with 
to-glass) Seal keeps an aluminum frame. GlasSeal® Thermopane sets new quality standards 
air dry and clean for all-glass insulating units. Made of DSA sheet glass, its rounded, 


Impact absorbing “a. = 2 hela : . 
cushion smooth edges make glazing easier and faster. 
Pe 


Two panes of glass 


aluminum 
frame 





TUF-FLEX® 


Here you see a half-pound (134 diameter) steel ball, dropped 
from a height of ten feet, bouncing harmlessly off 14’’-thick Tuf-flex 
heat-strengthened glass. Tuf-flex is 3 to 5 times stronger than regular 
plate glass of the same thickness. If maximum resistance is reached, 
Tuf-flex disintegrates into relatively harmless, rock-salt size par- 
ticles. Recommended for gymnasiums, entrance doors and side 
lights, areas facing playgrounds . . . any area where youngsters 
and missiles are in rapid motion. 


VITROLUX® 


Used instead of masonry as an exterior facing material; also for 
interior partitions. Rich color, fused to the back of this clear, heat- 
strengthened plate glass, adds youthful beauty and cheerful 


and checking. Standard maximum size of Vitrolux panels is 48” 
x 84’. Special orders up to 60” x 84’. Thickness: 14” plus 14,’ 
minus }4’’. Sixteen standard colors plus black and white. Also in 
non-standard colors subject to manufacturing limitations. 


Send coupon for your free copy of our book How 
To Get Nature-Quality Light For School Children. 
Complete. Authoritative. Packed with facts. Valuable 
for anyone interested in the design of school buildings. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 
608 Madison Avenue, Toledo 3, Ohio 

Please send me Daylight Walls book. 

















Name _ 
(Please Print) 
FOR SCHOOLS 
Address 
| 
City Zone State__ LIBBEY‘-OWENS:FORD GLASS COMPANY 
LITHO. IN U.S.A. S-803 TOLEDO 3, OHIO 


character to your school. Natural resistance to weathering, crazing} 
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A buyer's guide to | 
FOLDING TABLES : 


for multi-purpose rooms 


» » For better or worse, the multi-purpose 
room has become an integral part of modern school 
planning (S/M, April 1958, “The truth about 
multi-purpose rooms”). The carefully designed 
multi-purpose area can serve many functions in the 
growing school district. It can also become a no- 
purpose room if not scheduled and furnished for 
maximum efficiency. Since the primary use of most 
multi-purpose areas is for feeding, the problem is 
one of seating the student body for meals—and 
then getting the tables out of the way with mini- 
mum loss of time. 

Take this example: suppose you have an empty 
multi-purpose room in your elementary school that 
must serve as a cafeteria and a playroom. What 
type of folding tables should be selected? You will 
have to consider many factors. There’s the shape 
and size of the room, the storage facilities, and the 
speed and convenience needed in converting the 
room from one use to the other. 

Storage is perhaps the most perplexing problem. 
If the multi-purpose room is to be used as a play- 
room after lunch, the feeding tables must not be- 
come a hazard to the students. If the room is to be 
used as an auditorium, too, additional storage 
space may be needed for folding chairs. Will you 
have room to store both chairs and tables? 

All problems are solvable—but you can do a 
faster and neater job if you know precisely what 
is available in the way of folding furniture, and are 
able to select the one best product for your needs. 
This isn’t easy. The buyer is confronted with 
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literally hundreds of variations from which to 
choose. 

In this article we have made an effort to cut 
through this wealth of ingeniously-designed equip- 
ment to give you a simplified presentation of 
what’s available. 


Choosing the right equipment 


There are two basic types of folding table units, 
and many variations of each. The first is a “port- 
able” unit that folds up on its own carrier and re- 
quires storage space after folding. The second is 
a wall-attached unit that folds into its own storage 
pocket on the perimeter of the multi-purpose 
room. Either type requires only about four to four- 
and-a-half square feet per person when used for 
feeding. Both will disappear rapidly when table- 
seating is broken up. 

In the next few pages, we will examine six 
generic types of folding units available to schools 
and then look at some case histories of actual in- 
stallations that may help you narrow your choice 
as to what to buy. Included in this article is a 
list of the names and addresses of some of the 
prominent manufacturers to whom you can turn 
for additional information. 

We offer one word of caution: it is imperative 
that the school administration, the school board, 
and the architect plan and schedule multi-purpose 
areas before considering their adoption and fur- 
nishing. 
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A CATALOG OF FOLDING 





FOLDING BENCH-LESS 


This type of table has the advantage 
of being inexpensive and easy to use in 
many situations. Folds upward on its 
own wheels for portability. Available 
in eight, 10, or 12-foot lengths. Pic- 
tured: Howmatic “T,” length 12’, 
width 30”. Folded it stands 7812” 
high. 


FOLDING WITH BENCH— 
SEMI-PERMANENT 


This type of unit gives maximum seat- 
ing for “fixed” lunch rooms. It may or 
may not have wheels but folds for 
easy stacking should the room be 
needed for other uses. Available in six 
or seven-foot lengths. Pictured: Sico 
Model 1900. Length 6’, width 5112”. 
Folds flat. 
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FOLDING WITH BENCH— 
ON WHEELS 


This type folds to an upright position 
on its own carrier for easy moving. 
Bench and table are one unit. Models 
have various folded heights for door 
clearance. Available in lengths from 
six to 20 feet. Pictured: Haldeman- 
Homme Model 1429-B, length 14’, 
width 52”. Folded, it stands 69” high. 
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This type manufactured by: 
Haldeman-Homme Mfg., Co. 

Howe Folding Furniture, Inc. 

Schieber Sales Co. 

Sico Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


This type manufactured by: 
Sico Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


/ |. 


This type manufactured by: 
Haldeman-Homme Mfg. Co. 
Howe Folding Furniture, Inc. 
Midwest Folding Products 
Schieber Sales Co. 

Sico Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
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FOLDING SINGLE 
4 BENCH—FOR AUDITORIUM 
USE 


In this type, the table top folds down 
to form a back for a bench. It may or 
may not have wheels. Available in six 
to eight-foot lengths. Pictured: Sico 
Model 2800, length 6’, width 2912”. 
Table top 15” wide. Folded for audi- 
torium use or storing it stands 34144”. 








5 IN-WALL WITH BENCH 


This type folds flat into its own storage 
pocket, recessed in the wall. Table top 
and bench top form door to pocket. 
Available with or without benches. 
Requires no additional storage space. 
Available in 14-foot lengths. Can be 
detached from pocket and moved 
around room. Pictured: Schieber Mod- 
el PTB-IW, length 13’ 95%”, width 
27”. Depth of pocket 7”. 














ON-WALL WITH BENCH 


This type is the same as #5 above ex- 
cept that the storage pocket attaches on 
the wall. Ideal for older buildings. 
Pictured: Schieber Model PTB-AW, 
length 13’ 956”, width 27”. 
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This type manufactured by: 
Converta Sales Co. 

Howe Folding Furniture Co. 
Sico Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


Me 


This type manufactured by: 
Haldeman-Homme Mfg: Co. 
Mitchell Manufacturing Co. 
Rol-Fol Table, Inc. 

Schieber Sales Co. 


This type manufactured by: 
Haldeman-Homme Mfg. Co. 
Mitchell Manufacturing Co. 
Rol-Fol Table, Inc. 

Schieber Sales Co. 








Where 


TO GET MORE 
INFORMATION 


Detailed specifications and 
costs may be obtained from 
the manufacturers listed 
below. Each is prepared to 
submit alternate solutions 
to your school committee 
for any size multi-purpose 
room with any seating re- 
quirements. 


Converta Sales Co. 
2304 Wilson Boulevard 
Arlington 1, Va. 
Haldeman-Homme 
Manufacturing Co. 
2580 University Ave. 
St. Paul 14, Minn. 


Howe Folding Furniture, 
Inc. 

One Park Ave. 

New York 16, N. Y. 


Midwest Folding Products 
Roselle, Ill. . 


Mitchell Mfg. Co. 
2772 South 34th St. 
Milwaukee 46, Wis. 


8467 Melvose Pl. 
Los Angeles 46, Calif. 


Schieber Sales Co. 


12955 Inkster, Livernois 
Detroit 39, Mich. 

Sico Mfg. Co., Inc. 
5215 Eden Ave., South 
Minneapolis 24, Minn. 
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CASE HISTORY NO. 1 


The School: Reynolds Elementary School, Morrilton, Ark. 


The Need: 70 feed 400 pupils in a limited space—fast room 
conversion. 


The Room: Cafeteria and play area. 


The Solution: 20 portable combination table and bench 


units on wheels. 





m= The Reynolds school, designed 
by Ginocchio, Cromwell & Assoc., 
is a departure from conventional 
school design. The school, opened 
in late 1957, is of the campus type 
consisting of 10 buildings. The 
multi-purpose room in this school 
was to be used mainly as a cafeteria 
but was also needed as a play area. 
With this in mind, the school com- 
mittee examined all types of fold- 
ing tables. The in-wall or on-wall 
folding tables were ruled out be- 
cause of the lack of wall space. 
Two sides of the room had win- 
dows, one side the kitchen and one 
side the doorways, so wall units 
were not feasible. 

The committee also rejected 
folding-leg tables and _ individual 
folding chairs since it would have 
required 40 eight-foot tables and 
400 chairs to feed the student body. 
The committee selected 20 12-foot 
combination portable table and 
bench units. By using these portable 
units, the room could be converted 
to a play area with a minimum loss 
of time. Door clearance had been 
carefully checked so that these 
units might also be wheeled to other 
parts of the school and used in other 
situations. 


a2 


Quick conversion is accomplished with portable combination units on 


wheels 
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TA 
The School: The Madison School, Madison, Conn. 


The Need: To feed more than 400 pupils. Fast room conver- 
sion. No storage space. 


The Room: Cafeteria, auditorium and gymnasium. 


The Solution: Eight in-wall folding table and bench com- 
binations. 


=" The multi-purpose room in the 
Madison elementary school was de- 
signed by the architects Wescott & 
Mapes for use as a cafeteria, audi- 
torium, and gymnasium. When used 
as an auditorium, individual fold- 
ing chairs were to be used. Avail- 
able storage space was needed to 
store these folding chairs. Addi- 
tional space would be costly. 
The school committee examined 
all types of folding chairs and units 
for cafeteria use. They ruled out the 
use of the folding chairs as being 
impractical because of the time 
needed to convert the room from 
feeding to other uses. 
The lack of storage space further 
eliminated the use of portable table Lack of storage space eliminated portable units. Room was avail- 
and bench units. One wall housed able for in-wall installations which were made while building was 
the stage, the second wall contained under construction 
the doorways, the third, the kitchen 
serving area. The fourth wall had 
windows, but because of the height 
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of the ceiling, these windows were 


10 feet above the floor level. 


Robert H. Brown, superintend- 


ent, and the committee then studied 
all types of in-wall units. Their solu- 
tion was to have the builders recess 
wall units during construction. Eight 
of these units were installed, accom- 
modating 160 pupils per lunch pe- 
riod. “One of the prime needs,” 
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Brown said, “was to be able to con- 
vert to feeding in a minimum of 
time. We can do this in just under 
10 minutes with one custodian.” 
Classes are held in this multi- 
purpose room right up to lunch time 
and continue immediately after the 
last serving. By using in-wall table 
units, the feeding is confined to one 
side of the room and less time is 


CASE HISTORY 


used in sweeping up after the last 
lunch period. Superintendent Brown 
stated, “The Madison school was 
built in 1950 and after eight years 
of -hard use we are extremely 
pleased with the way these units 
have held up. As a matter of fact, 
we are going to build another ele- 
mentary school and are going to in- 
stall the same units again.” 


NO. 3 


The School: Todd School, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 
The Need: To feed 500 pupils and to provide auditorium 


seating. 


The Room: Cafeteria, auditorium, and gymnasium. 


The Solution: 20 six-foot folding units that convert to audi- 
torium seating. 


= The Todd elementary school had 
a storage problem. Maximum seat- 
ing was needed for feeding, but the 
school also required some form of 
seating for auditorium use. There 
was no place to store individual 
folding chairs. The school commit- 
tee spent considerable time study- 
ing all types of installation. In-wall 
or wall-attached units would not 
provide the seating needed when 
the multi-purpose room was used as 
an auditorium. This was also true of 
the combination units that fold up 
on wheels. The final selection was 
a six-foot folding table and bench 
unit that folded in the middle allow- 
ing the bench to be used. The folded 
table top then became a backrest. 
These units, folded, are also used 
for perimeter seating when the 
room is used by small classes. When 
used as a gym, the units are rolled 
into the hall. These folding units 


_also provide seating for evening 


meetings when the room is used by 
the adult community. 


Seating for auditorium 
and cafeteria use was ac- 
complished with folding 
units that convert to 
benches with backrests. 
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CASE HISTORY NO. 4 


The School: Forest Elementary School, Robbinsdale, Minn. 
The Need: To feed 575 pupils—fast room conversion. 

The Room: Cafeteria, classroom and meeting room. 

The Solution: 15 portable combination table and bench units 


on wheels. 


» The multi-purpose room in the 
Forest school was designed by Hax- 
by, Bissel and Belair to fulfill many 
needs. The main function of the 
room is feeding close to 600 pupils, 
but it is also needed for classes. 

In this case the school committee 
scheduled maximum use of the 
multi-purpose room before plans 
for the building were made. Since 


With storage space ample, wall space scarce, solution was found in portable combination units on wheels. 


the room would be used for band 


practice, storage space was needed. 


for stands and instruments. The ar- 
chitects had designed a storage 
room large enough to take care of 
any possible requirements. Thus 
ample room was available for stor- 
ing portable table and bench units. 
The design of the room prohibited 
the use of wall-attached units. Fast 





room conversion was essential be- 
cause the room would be used right 
up to and after the lunch period. 
After examining all types of 
folding table units, the school com- 
mittee selected 15 folding table and 
bench units each 12 feet long. 
These folded up on four-wheel car- 
riers and could be rolled quickly in- 
to the storage room. End 
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an § / MA reader report 


How to keep current 





on what's left in your budget 


Your board can have an up-to-the-minute monthly report 
for every item in your budget by following this simple method. 


By EMIL SHIPKA and HOMER BONHIVER 


= & & Typically, the monthly budget report prepared for school boards 


looks something like this: 








Account Title Budget 


Spent This Month 


Spent To Date Balance 





Any school with a sizeable budget 
has some form of monthly budget 
report which outlines the progress 
of spending. In many cases, how- 
ever, it is questionable whether the 
report really conveys the informa- 
tion needed at any given moment 
to make a buying decision. The us- 
ual report answers, “where did we 
stand last month?” instead of 
“where do we stand at the present 
time?” 


46 


The obvious shortcoming here is 
that the school board has no way 
of knowing how much money has 
been committed. 


Up-to-date facts 


In our system, we have corrected 
this weakness. Here’s how it works: 
our bills are paid after the school 
board passes on them at a regular 


monthly meeting. Immediately after 


this, the budget report is brought 


up-to-date. Now, if we were to 
merely list the bills which were ap- 
proved at the meeting in the column 
“Spent This Month,” there would 
be a big gap. Generally, there are 
many orders in the process of being 
filled, as well as invoices in the 
process of being audited and ap- 
proved for payment. These are en- 
cumbrances on the budget and 
should be reflected in the report if it 
is to be complete. 

In order to accomplish this, we 
have developed a budget report 
which has gained wide acceptance. 





Emil Shipka is director of business 
and buildings for Independent School 
District No. 316, Coleraine, Minn. 


Homer Bonhiver is a CPA associated 
with the Minneapolis firm of Essene 
and Bonhiver which specializes in 
school auditing. 
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“There is less confusion regarding the financial position of the 
district at board and staff meetings.” 


It is similar to the one previously 
illustrated in all respects, except 
that we have substituted the column 
“Purchase Orders on File” in place 
of “Spent This Month.” In other 
words, this column shows a figure 
which has deducted from it any- 
thing that is an order and unpaid. 

Most school people, especially in 
larger systems, are familiar with en- 
cumbrance accounting, in which all 
purchase orders are run through the 
general accounting system. It should 
be pointed out that our budget re- 
port is not the same as this. The im- 
portant variation that our report in- 
volves is that it requires no entries 
on the general accounting records 
which must later be reversed out. In 
effect, the same result is obtained 
with a great deal less work, for the 
only real value of the encumbrance 
system is that it provides up-to-date 


information on the spending budget. 


How data is obtained 


It might be helpful to describe the 
procedure we use for obtaining the 
data for our report, and for prepar- 
ing it. After the bills are paid the 
ledgers provide the total expendi- 
ture and the unexpended balance 
in each account. The file of out- 
standing purchase orders and the file 
of invoices in process are gone 
through and a total obtained for 
each account. In those accounts for 
which there are no purchase orders 
unpaid, our figure is the unencum- 
bered balance. After these changes 
are totaled and cross-totaled for 
each budget department, they are 
typed on a ditto master and dupli- 
cated. It takes our girl only a few 
hours to do the typing. Generally, 
within a week after the board meet- 


ing, the report is in the hands of 
the board and staff members. 
This new report has had immedi- 
ate value to our board and admin- 
istration. There is much less confu- 
sion regarding the financial position 
of the district at board and staff 
meetings. We have found the report 
is promoting familiarity with, and 
acceptance of, the budget. It aids in 
appraisal of the budget, too, for 
each month we have before us a 
complete progress report. Finally, it 
aids in accounting—for each month 
the total budget is tied together and 
balanced out. End 





Note: Copies of the budget re- 
port described may be obtained by 
contacting Emil Shipka, Independ- 
ent School District #316, Coleraine, 
Minn. 


Members of the Coleraine board receive monthly budget reports such as the one reproduced below. In addition to 
knowing how much has been spent, members can instantly compute committed money that has not yet been paid. 





Department Secondary 


INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 316 


BUDGET REPORT 


Date March 4, 1958 

















Purchase 
1957-58 Spent Orders 
Code Classification Budget To Date On File Balance 

15.2133 Teachers’ Salaries $276,000.00 $197,068.20 $78,931.80 
15.2172 Secretarial Salaries 5,000.00 5,373.14 (373.14) 
15.223 Textbooks 5,721.00 5,618.94 38.24 63.82 
15.2422 General Supplies 4,514.00 6,584.06 611.06 (2,681.12) 
15.243 Driver Training 370.00 52.72 317.28 
15.2442 Physical Education 1,300.00 1,958.49 (658.49) 
15.2452 Science Supplies 316.00 127.19 28.12 160.69 
15.2462 Vocal Music 660.00 307.16 48.00 304.84 
15.2463 Instrumental Music 2,681.00 901.12 529.99 1,249.89 
15.2472 Commercial Department 400.00 240.26 14,22 145.52 
15.2473 Home Economics 1,170.00 1,014.60 155.40 
15.2474 Industrial Arts 3,840.00 3,636.07 46.40 157.53 
15.2475 Vocational Shop 698.00 654.87 96.27 (53.14) 
15.2477 Art Department 390.00 107.48 282.52 
15.262 Teacher Travel 800.00 883.46 (83.46) 
15.282 Other Expense 1,550.00 204.18 386.00 959.82 
15.582 Athletics 5,800.00 4,820.66 272.17 707.17 
15.8432 Instructional Equip. 2,200.00 999.09 1,200.91 

TOTALS $313,410.00 $230,551.69 $2,070.47 $80,787.84 

) Deficit 
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We microfilmed 
our student records 


By LEWIS L. BURKHART 
Superintendent, Kent. O. 


= = = Late in 1955, we faced up 
to the need for doing something 
about our student record storage 
problem. Two issues were involved: 

1. Records of pupils who had 
been in our schools, dating back to 
1900, were taking too much space. 

2. The records, which we main- 
tain, needed fire protection. 

We were particularly conscious of 
this latter point. A disasterous fire, 
early in the century, had destroyed 
every pupil record in our possession. 
These records are important. Al- 
though they are usually “active” for 
only five or six years after a pupil 
has left us, frequently they are the 
only means through which such im- 
portant facts as citizenship or age 
can be established. 

It was proposed that we put all 
these records on microfilm. 

At the time that we decided to 
microfilm, our past records occupied 
20 four-drawer filing cabinets. There 
were between 25,000 and 30,000 
pieces of paper involved. We were 
assured, before we began the job, 
that after microfilming we would be 
able to house all of these records, on 
film, in a single cabinet only half the 
size of one of our standard four- 
drawer units. This has been the case 
—in fact, we even have room for 
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several additional years’ records be- 
fore we'll need another life. 


How the job was done 


We acquired our microfilming 
equipment on a rental basis from 
Remington-Rand. All of the work 
was accomplished by our regular of- 
fice staff in spare time not needed 
for routine tasks. The actual filming 
took almost a year, and we required 
an additional three months for jack- 
eting and filing the results. 

Two copies of all records were 
made. One roll of microfilm was cut 
into strips which were mounted in 
three by five cards for easy refer- 
ence. The other roll was moved to 
another building to give us a dupli- 
cate record in case of fire. 

The method of filing the records is 
unique. Generally a single card, 
which is really a plastic jacket to 
hold the film, will accommodate the 
entire record for one graduate, (see 
cuts). When the films are clipped 
and inserted in the jackets, they are 
then filed vertically and alphabeti- 
cally in a four-drawer file in our 
headquarters’ building. Each drawer 
contains two rows of cards. Thus, 
when we need the record of any 
given person, it is simple to locate. 

When the record is drawn from 
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the file it is put in a portable micro- 
film reader which provides an en- 
larged view of the data. In most 
cases, we don’t have to provide an 
actual copy of any of our records. 
In the few cases where it is required, 
we send the card to the local Rem- 
ington-Rand office where an enlarged 
photo-copy is made. 

As mentioned before, we keep a 
duplicate set of records in roll form, 
in a fire resistant vault. 

All new records will be filmed as 
they accrue. As in the case of the 
major microfilming project just com- 
pleted, we will rent the necessary 
camera equipment on a temporary 
basis since our annual volume is not 
great enough to justify buying a 
unit. 

The cost of this job has been most 
reasonable. The initial cost of micro- 
filming was only four cents per docu- 
ment. In estimating this cost the fol- 
lowing items have been taken into 
consideration: rental cost of micro- 
filming equipment, rolls of micro- 
film, extra rolls of positive film 
Kard-A-Film jackets, the microfilm 
reader, and the filing cabinet with 
indexing guides. In the future, this 
unit cost will drop since our capital 
investment, which is included, will 
have been written off. End 
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> THOUGHT STARTERS 


bp Students, teacher 
landscape new school 


Cleveland’s new Charles W. Eliot 
Junior High School is being land- 
scaped almost free of charge. The 
work is being done by students during 
free periods under the direction of 
Thomas Gaetano, who is on the school 
payroll as the adult class gardening 
instructor. Shrubs and other plants, 
which cost $340, were paid for by a 
special PTA fund raising drive. 

Students are excused from study 
periods to do the work and, accord- 
ing to Gaetano, the experience is a 
unique one for them. The project, he 
says, has become an outdoor class- 
room. “This is about all the farming 
many of them will ever get,” he said. 





Too many too good 


There was no valedictorian at 
the Manhasset, N. Y. high school 
graduation ceremonies this year. 
The reason: too many bright 
students in the class. “Competi- 
tion among our top students is 
so close,” says Principal Susan 
Craine, “we just couldn’t make 
a choice. We figured averages 
| down to one-tenth of a point and 
| still were confronted with a tie.” 


1 








Modern youth lacks 
physical stamina 


Today’s youngsters, especially teen- 
agers, are in bad physical condition, 
according to the results of several sep- 
arate surveys just reported. Schools 
received much of the blame. 

In Perrysburg, Ohio, more than 
half of a group of 1,000 students given 
physical fitness tests failed to pass. 

The test consisted of six simple ex- 
ercises designed to test not average 
physical fitness, but the bare mini- 
mum necessary for high school stu- 
dents. 

Officials who conducted the tests 
said they were inclined to blame in- 
dulgent parents and television for sap- 
ping youth of even normal physical 
development. 

At the University of Michigan, in 
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Ann Arbor, Prof. Paul Hunsicker 
gave the blame to physical education 
programs now prevalent in public 
schools. Hunsicker has just com- 
pleted a nation-wide study of physical 
fitness among both boys and girls 
from 10 to 17 and found them in ter- 
rible shape. 

The trouble, he said, is that when 
the schools modernized physical edu- 
cation programs, “we threw out the 
baby with the bathwater.” Schools 
failed, he said, to save valuable train- 
ing, such as strengthening exercises. 
Competitive sports are insufficient 
body builders, he says, because young- 
sters can’t take part often enough. 


> Students preview 
careers in science 


High school students interested in 
careers in science, but unsure as to 
which branch they prefer, can get help 
in solving the dilemma with a new 
program that goes under the name 
Junior Engineers and Scientists Sum- 
mer Institute. 

The institute, now offered at some 
11 U.S. colleges, enables high school 
students to spend two weeks listening 
to experts who can give them a realis- 
tic idea of career opportunities in vari- 
ous scientific fields. 

The program is being supported by 
educators and businessmen on the 
theory that it will result in fewer sci- 
ence majors failing in college and, 
eventually, produce more scientists for 
industry. 

JESSI, as the program is known, 
was the idea of Stanley Shirk, a Port- 
land, Ore., science teacher. Shirk be- 
lieved that talented students could 
more wisely pick their field in science 
if they knew what it was all about. 


* “Report card” assays 
schools, not pupils 

A new “report card,” which rates 
schools instead of pupils, has been 
brought out by the Associated Public 
School Systems. The card is for the 
use of citizens who want to know 
just how good their schools are, and 
what can be done to make them 
better. 

The device is a 23-page check-list 





































A monthly review of ideas, new products and helpful hints 


in booklet form. Its contents are based 
on a survey made by APSS, an affiliate 
of Columbia University Teachers Col- 
lege, of some 230 school systems. 

The report card is designed to en- 
able a community to compare its 
schools with those in other communi- 
ties by rating them on such matters 
as characteristics, financial support, 
spending policy and teaching staff—all 
factors that affect the quality of edu- 
cation. 

Once scored, the report can help a 
community balance the complex fac- 
tors involved in a successful educa- 
tional program and thus overcome its 
own weaknesses. 

One of the key factors in determin- 
ing the quality of education, APSS 
said, is the amount of money spent per 
pupil, a factor brought out vividly by 
the report card. 





Basic education 


Persons interested in a return 
to basic education please note. 
According to a recent issue of 
Woman’s Day the curriculum of 
a new school in Osaka, Japan, 
includes a three-year course in 
kissing. The school is for geisha 
girls. 











p Centralized kitchens 
save school money 


Centralized kitchens have been suc- 
cessfully utilized in many school dis- 
tricts across the country. They have 
generally been found to be money- 
savers, both in kitchen and construc- 
tion costs, and they help the district 
maintain high dietary standards 
through central controls. 

Despite their obvious advantages, 
centralized kitchens have certain draw- 
backs in transportation, preservation of 
food and serving. Equipment to over- 
come these drawbacks are being intro- 
duced at a rapid rate at the present 
time. 

Use of electric carts makes practical 
the central kitchen operation in Glen- 
dora, Calif., school district. Meals are 
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Question *] 


ANSWER 


, 


We have been asked 2 questions 
about subscriptions to SCHOOL 
~ MANAGEMENT 


“ec 


. . . If possible, will you please add my name to the complimentary 
subscription list for SCHOOL MANAGEMENT? I would like to re- 
ceive it regularly.” 


We estimate that there are more than a million people in the U. S. with an abiding 
and deep interest in their schools. They include members of citizens’ committees, 
principals, teachers, and college professors—as well as elected officials and pro- 
fessional administrators. SCHOOL MANAGEMENT is expressly edited to satisfy their 
mutual interest in public education. But—obviously—we cannot afford to provide 
all of them with complimentary subscriptions. Instead, we have carefully selected 
some key men in every sizeable school district in the U. S. to receive the magazine 
gratis. For the most part, they are superintendents, school board presidents, and 
school business managers. We will accept your individual one-year subscriptions, 
however, at the rate of $8.00 for 12 issues, and you may obtain discount for group 
orders. See Question #2 for details. 





Question *2 


ANSWER 
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“ec 


. . . We are interested in a group subscription rate, since we would 
like our six principals, and our citizens’ committee, to receive your 
magazine regularly.” 


You may have a discount for three or more subscriptions to scHOOL MANAGEMENT 
if you order them at the same time. The magazine will be mailed to each individual 
at his own address. In other words, unlike most group subscriptions which are 
mailed in bulk to a single address, each subscriber will receive his copy directly 
from us. You may include anyone in a group subscription—your PTA officers, 
members of your school staff, or members of local civic groups. If you do send us 
a group subscription, we must have the name and title of each subscriber, together 
with the exact address to which the magazine should be mailed. The regular Group 


Rate is $6.00 per subscription. You may send a check with your order, or we will 
bill you later, if you prefer. 


use the order form on opposite paged 
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Mail his SUbseription 


order form 


TO SCHOOL MANAGEMENT MAGAZINE 
22 W. PUTNAM AVE., GREENWICH, CONN. 


Here is our order for subscriptions: 


One subscription—$8.00; 3 or more—$6.00 each. 


[] Check enclosed C) Bill us 


BILL TO: 





SCHOOL DISTRICT 
ADDRESS. 
CITY AND STATE 








Approximate no. of students in your district 


SEND MAGAZINE TO: 


(If Board Member, give home address) 
CITY AND STATE 





Approximate no. of students in your district 





ADDRESS. se 





(if Board Member, give home address) s—<“i‘—™S™SCS 


CITY AND STATE 


Approximate no. of students in your district 
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transported hot to four schools in the 
district with these special carts, saving 
the district wages and -providing all 
cafeteria customers uniform meals. 

The new electric carts are of the 
type used in swank hotels for serving 
dinners in dining rooms widely sepa- 
rated from the kitchen. The school 
transports them in a truck equipped 
with a special hoist. The truck oper- 
ates the hoist through its power take- 
off. It takes only 10 minutes to load 
for all four schools. 

Business Manager Al Prentice fig- 
ures that transporting the food has 
saved the district $20,200 in capital 
outlay and $8,000 per year in wages. 
He reports that installation of equip- 
ment in individual kitchens at the four 
other schools would have cost $25,000, 
in contrast to the $10,000 required to 
outfit the central kitchen. This means 
a $15,000 saving on kitchen equip- 
ment. Then he deducts $4,000 as the 
cost of the truck and $2,500 for the 
food carts, a net saving of $8,500. 

To build four more kitchens would 
have upped building costs an estimated 
$2,925 per kitchen, or $11,700. Added 
to $8,588, this makes $20,200. 

The business office estimates that 
manning individual kitchens in each 
school would increase the district cafe- 
teria staff by one at each of the four 
schools served by carts. At $50 a week 
for 40 weeks, this would mean $2,000 
more at each school, a total of $8,000. 

The food carts are five feet long 
and are wheeled into the serving line 
at each school. They have electric con- 
nections. They are plugged in at the 
central kitchen so they are heated 
when the food is loaded into them. 
Because they are insulated, no heat 
escapes. They are plugged in again 
when they arrive at their respective 
schools, which keeps the lunches hot 
and fresh until serving time. Because 
of the insulatiun, some sections can be 
used for keeping food cool. 

Each cart will hold up to 400 meals. 
With the use of the power takeoff, the 
delivery service is simple. It takes the 
driver only 20 minutes to deliver the 
carts to all four schools. Prentice fig- 
ures that use of the hoist saves an 
hour and a half of the driver’s time 
each day. 


For more information on these electric carts, 
circle 930 on the Reader Service Card. 


a Youths seek jobs, but 
there aren’t any 


Junior dependables, a non-profit 
organization which has successfully 
found summer employment for nearly 
150 Long Island, N. Y., teen-agers 
since it was formed in 1956, now 
faces a barren third year of operation. 

JD (the name was chosen to give 
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BLAKESLEE 


Variable Speed MIXERS 


Mixing at ANY speed 
at the turn of a dial 


Successful chefs and bakers take 
great pride in their work. They 
agree that proper mixing plays 
an important role in good foods 
preparation. 


That’s why Blakeslee Variable 
Speed Mixers are becoming so 
popular. Chefs and bakers know 
that with a Blakeslee they can 
mix at any speed they prefer, to 
give them that “just right’ touch. 
Old fashioned gear type mixers 
are limited to only 3 or 4 speeds 
... but with Blakeslee’s variable 
speed drive it’s possible to get 
any speed desired between the 
lowest and highest speeds. What’s 
equally important you can change 
speeds without ever stopping the 
beater. Just touch the dial and 
you speed up or slow down— 
easily and safely. 


for particular 


chefs and bakers... 


the mixer with a 
thousand speeds 


is the choice! 








Years of Trouble-Free Service 





G.S. BLAKESLEE & CO. 


LOS ANGELES 


NEW YORK «+ 


In the variable speed control Blakeslee 
engineers have eliminated more than 50% 
of the gears found in sliding gear type 
mixers. This reduction of gears naturally 
reduces expensive repairs and production 
delays. All bearings are of either the roller 
or ball type, and are designed to reduce 
wear and tear to a minimum. Every 
Blakeslee Mixer owner is assured of years 
of uninterrupted and money-saving service. 


DEPT. 114-A 


1844 So. Laramie Ave. 
Chicago 50, Illinois 


¢ TORONTO 


Circle number 715 for more information 








the initials a more respectable mean- 
ing) has 70 responsible youngsters 
ready to go to work, but no jobs. In 
addition, the organization has sent let- 
ters to more than 500 Long Island 
businesses urging them to consider 
JD applicants, but not one single reply 
has come in. 

JD’s adult sponsors are inclined to 
blame the general business slump, but 
there is also a lack of interest appar- 
ent. 

The organization was formed 
through the joint efforts of the Law- 
rence High School PTA in Cedar- 
hurst, N. Y., and the New York State 
Division of Employment, as one way 
to prove that not all teen-agers are 
bad. 

Public officials in Nassau County 
are appealing to businessmen to sup- 
port JD. “This is a commendable ef- 
fort that deserves the support of the 
community,” says Dist. Atty. Frank 
Gulotta. 





For art’s sake 


Seniors at the Mira Costa 
High School, Manhattan Beach, 
Calif., no longer foist bronze 
plaques on the old school when 
they graduate. Instead, the last 
eight graduating classes have 
held spring art shows, inviting 
leading professional artists to ex- 
hibit. The senior students then 
vote for the painting that pleas- 
es them most, raise the money 
to purchase it and present it as 
a gift to the school. This year’s 
gift was an impressionist still life 
“Light on a Defective Surface” 
by Connor Everts, a young ar- 
tist-longshoreman from San Pe- 
dro, Calif. 











» Need more training 
in home economics 


Modern patterns of living have in- 
creased the need for more home eco- 
nomics training in high schools, ac- 
cording to some experts attending a 
meeting in Washington, D. C., spon- 
sored by the U.S. Office of Education. 

The need, they said, is being cre- 
ated by the decrease in the size of the 
family unit, the nomadic tendencies of 
Americans, and the large numbers of 
working mothers. It all works to de- 
prive the youngster of the opportunity 
to learn good homemaking habits at 
home. 

The conference said emphasis in 
home economics classes should be on 
the general problems of family life, in- 
cluding money management and fam- 
ily relations. 
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News from the business firms serving your schools 


Floor tile for 
heavy-use areas 


A new texture-chip design in a 
flooring that is especially suitable for 
use in school buildings has been intro- 
duced by Armstrong Cork Co. 

The Imperial series in Excelon tile 
features a non-directional graining 
that extends entirely through the %- 
inch thickness of this vinyl-asbestos 
flooring. Since it is not just a surface 
treatment, the design cannot “wear 





off,” no matter how much traffic the 
floor receives. 

Eight patterns are available: gray, 
white with black accents, green, tan, 
taupe, beige, cedar, and black with 
white highlights. In each pattern, vari- 
ous tones of the basic coloring are in- 
corporated in “accent chips” scattered 
random-fashion through the flooring. 

The Imperial series is designed to 
withstand the harmful effects of 
spilled liquids and solids. It resists 
greases, alkalis and dilute acids, and 
can be used in chemical laboratories, 
kitchens and dining areas. 


For more information about this product, circle 
number 941 on the Reader Service Card. 


Canvas folding chairs 
for multi-use areas 


The Xtenzo, a canvas and aluminum 
chair, may be the answer to seating 
problems in multi-use areas, accord- 
ing to Gay Products, Inc. the manu- 
facturer. 

The chairs can be purchased as 
Single units or in groups up to seven. 

Telescopic legs make seating possi- 
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ble even outside since they can be ad- 
justed to uneven ground. The chairs 
weigh just five pounds each and when 
folded have a thickness of 114 inches. 
A seven-chair unit could be stored in 
an area less than a foot deep. 

For more information about this product, circle 
number 940 on the Reader Service Card. 

a od 2 


Science lab table 
does multiple job 


A new laboratory table, designed to 
help teach science at the elementary 
and junior high school levels, has been 
introduced by Whelen’s School Equip- 
ment Division. The unit, the Explorer, 
is a self-contained science lab—a dem- 
onstration table, students’ table, and 
a storage cabinet combined in one 





unit. It has a hard plastic top, a stain- 
less steel sink and a large storage area. 
The Explorer is available for either 
semi-permanent installation, with wa- 
ter, waste, electrical and gas connec- 
tion: or as a movable unit on casters. 


For more information about this product, circle 
number 933 on the Reader Service Card. 


Low-cost service 
equipment for food 
The Duke Manufacturing Co. has 


announced a line of inexpensive cafe- 
teria service tables designed to meet 





Literature Avail 


Viaintenance. A four-page estimating 


guide, available from the Building © 


Products Division of L. Sonneborn 
Sons, covers a full line of products 
for treatment of concrete and wood 
floors. 


For a free copy of this guide, circle number 
943 on the Reader Service Card. 


Laboratory furniture. An 84-page, 
two-color catalog of wood laboratory 
equipment, published by the Metalab- 
Labcraft Div. of Norbute Corp., pre- 
sents helpful hints for laboratory plan- 
ning. 

For a free copy of this catalog, circle number 
944 on the Reader Service Card. 


Hearing. “Hearing Tests for School 
Children,” a 22-page booklet offered 
by the Audiometer Division of the 
Beltone Hearing Aid Co., gives de- 
tailed information for conducting 
hearing tests. 


For a free copy of this booklet, circle number 
945 on the Reader Service Card. 


Movable walls. A 12-page brochure, 
available from E. F. Hauserman Co., 
presents key features, complete archi- 
tectural specifications, and drawings 


1'Q1D!€ From maNnurActurers 


of movable walls for office areas. 


For a free copy of this brochure, circle number 
949 on the Reader Service Card. 


Floor maintenance. The care and 
treatment of wood floors is fully dis- 
cussed in this 16-page booklet offered 
by the Hillyard Chemical Co. 


For a free copy of this booklet, circle number 
947 on the Reader Service Card. 


Floor machines. A four-page bro- 
chure, offered by the United Floor 
Machine Co., shows the company’s 
complete line of floor machines. 


For a free copy of this brochure, circle number 
948 on the Reader Service Card. 


Paperwork. A 12-page booklet, of- 
fered by the Charles Bruning Co., 
Inc., describes the diazotype copying 
process and gives suggestions for sim- 
plifying paper work procedures. 

For a free copy of this booklet, circle number 
946 on the Reader Service Card. 


Basketball backstops. A bulletin de- 
scribing its line of basketball back- 
stops with architectural specifications 
is available from Wayne Iron Works. 


For a free copy of this bulletin, circle number 
950 on the Reader Service Card. 
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More BRADLEY SHOWER Installations 


Othello School, Moses Lake, Wash. 
Fannin Jr. H.S., Amarillo, Tex. 

Eau Gallie Jr. H.S., Eau Gallie, Fla. 
Meadowbrook Jr. H.S., Johnson, Kans. 
North Side Jr. H.S., Fargo, N.D. 

Jesuit School, Beaverton, Ore. 

Boyd H.S., Macon, Ga. 

Ontario Agr. College, Guelph, Ont. 
Jr. and Sr. H.S., St. Peter, Minn. 
Soldan H.S., St. Louis, Mo. 

Central Catholic H.S., Dubuque, Ia. 
Highlands H.S., Sacramento, Calif. 
Girard H.S., Girard, O. 

East H.S., Brockton, Mass. 

Mt. St. Michaels Academ, Bronx, N.Y. 
Rex Mondi H.S., Evansville, Ind. 
Gadsen School, Gadsen, N. Mex. 
Elizabethtown H.S., Elizabethtown, Pa. 





Where more privacy is desired, 
the Bradley Column is available 
with partitions and curtains too. 


GIVE YOUR 
STUDENTS THESE 
ECONOMICAL 
SHOWER BATHS 


— Each Column 
Serves Five 


Bathers 


Bradley Column Showers each 
serve five bathers simultane- 
_ ously. Where there is a central 
_ floor drain, only two piping 
: connections (hot and cold 
_ water) are required. 


BRADLEY 


Multi- Person 
Shower Units 


are economical—each Column provides for 
5 showers or for 3 (if placed against the 
wall). The Columns can be installed alone 
—or provided with partitions and curtains. 


Installation time and expense are reduced 
because each Column can provide the same 
bathing facilities as five conventional 
shower stalls. Only three piping connec- 
tions (hot and cold water and drain) are 
required in place of 15. If there is a central 
drain, only hot and cold water connections 
are required—a further saving. 

Bradley Multi-Stall Showers allow each 
person to control water temperature and 
volume as desired. They are ultra-sanitary 
and require a minimum of maintenance 
work. 


For New or Existing Buildings 


Bradley Showers can be installed readily 
in new or existing buildings, economically 
and in shortest time. For complete details 
and specifications, please refer to pages 22 
to 26 of our Catalog 5601, a copy of which 
will be mailed on request... 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO. 


2261 W. Michigan Street 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 






Write for latest edi- 
tion of Catalog 5601 


BRADIEYV. 
multi-nersen 
SHOWERS 


Distributed Through Plumbing Wholesalers 
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the needs of schools with smaller 
budgets. The Aerohot line is sturdy, 
full-sized and durable. Offered are 
three stationary and two portable food 
warmer tables, three work tables and 
two baker’s tables with portable bins. 


For more information about this product circle 
number 929 on the Reader Service Card. 


Portable map rack 
has graduated holders 


A portable map rack, manufac- 
tured by the Frontier Mfg. Co., holds 
30, 60, or 100 map tubes. Made of 
lightweight metal, the rack can be 
easily moved from one classroom to 
another on its ball-bearing casters. 
For easy location of maps, graduated 
steps put them on different levels. 
Kraft wrapped tubes, with metal 
ends, protect the maps. A six-inch tele- 
scope cap for each tube can be la- 
beled and indexed. Made in 43 and 
55-inch lengths, all tubes are treated 
inside for map preservation. 


For more information about this product, circle 
number 932 on the Reader Service Card. 


Power package for 
science laboratory 


The Lab-Volt power package sup- 
plies safe, low-cost electric power to 
the high school laboratory table for 
science experiments. Lab-Volt, manu- 
factured by Buck Engineering Co., 
connects to a regular 110 volt AC line 
and supplies variable AC-DC current 
under the control of the instructor. 
These units are available in an apron 
model or a table-top model. 

Lab-Volt outputs are limited to 
low, safe values, adequate for secon- 
dary school work, yet not dangerous 
to students or property. The front 
panel is always safely grounded. 


For more information about this product, circle 
number 934 on the Reader Service: Card. 


A combination desk for 
commercial classes 


A combination desk for typewrit- 
ing and commercial training classes 
has been introduced by Smith Sys- 
tem Mfg. Co. The desk has a fully 
adjustable typewriter platform that 
permits proper height setting from 
2612” to 30” to suit each pupil’s pos- 
ture. They are available in 36” and 
48” widths in light tan or blue. A 
large desk top next to typewriter plat- 
form provides ample space for books 
and papers. 


For more information about this product, circle 
number 942 on the Reader Service Card. 
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Should your district have 
pupil protection insurance? 


Increasingly, school boards are by-passing their 
statuatory freedom from liability by supporting 
insurance plans because of “‘moral obligation.” 


By DONALD E. GAVIT, Business Manager, 
Hammond, Ind., Public Schools. 


= = mw Every year, just before 
school opens, most school boards re- 
view their districts’ position on pupil 
protection insurance. And each year 
they face a nasty dilemma. Any fair- 
minded board member must agree 
that there are substantial reasons 
why a pupil protection insurance 
program should be denied—and why 
it should be provided. 

Perhaps the most logical reason 
why a program should not be pro- 
vided is the fact that, in most states, 
a school district is immune from lia- 
bility. Equally telling is the fact that 
many states do not permit expendi- 
ture of tax monies for purchase of 
liability insurance by school districts, 
so the school board is actually cir- 
cumventing the law when it provides 
a program which asks the child’s 
family to pay the premium if protec- 
tion is to be provided. Finally, there 
is the objection voiced by many 
school administrators that these vol- 
untary programs throw a_ heavy 
clerical load on school personnel. 

Let’s consider these arguments: 

There is no doubt that the courts 
recognize the theory of immunity. 
Moreover, except in a few states 
where immunity of schools has been 
waived by statute, even school em- 
Ployees are free from liability. Some 
jurists deplore this position—in fact 
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a judge of the Michigan Supreme 
Court recently urged the outright 
abandonment of the immunity rule 
in a dissenting opinion, But no gen- 
eral change is anticipated, on a na- 
tion-wide basis, in the near future. 
But personal liability, or school 
district liability, is not the real ques- 
tion involved in the minds of many 
school men. They argue what might 
be called “a moral position.” 
Here’s an example. A few years 
ago a boy in an Indiana school was 
injured during a chemistry class. In 
this case, while the instructor was out 
of the classroom, two or three of the 
boys in the class stole a quantity of 
phosphorous from the storage room 
which was a part of the laboratory- 
classroom. Hearing the instructor re- 
turn the boys returned to their seats. 
One of the boys placed his piece of 
phosphorous in his trouser pocket. 
The heat of his body, plus the lack 
of water in which the phosphorous 
had been stored, caused the material 
to burst into flame. He was severely 
injured, was hospitalized for months, 
and left with permanent injuries. 
Suit for damages was filed by the 
father, naming not only the school 
district, but also the school board 
members, the superintendent of 
schools, the principal of the high 
school, and the instructor. The case 


was never brought to trial because 
the attorney for the plaintiff, after 
he had an opportunity to study the 
law, became aware that he had no 
case because of governmental im- 
munity. 

In the foregoing example, it seems 


. that the plaintiff could not have es- 


tablished guilt of negligence on any- 
one’s part since the members of the 
class, including the boys involved, 
had been warned of the dangerous 
qualities of phosphorous. 

But suppose that the injured boy 
had wandered into an open storage 
room and, without knowledge of the 
dangerous characteristics of phos- 
phorous, had placed a piece in his 
pocket? In this case, it could legiti- 
mately be claimed that negligence 
had occurred. Surely the child and 
his parents should be entitled to 
some relief. Since the school district 
pupil protection insurance would be 
the only answer. 


Pupil protection insurance 

The typical pupil protection pol- 
icy is designed to cover against in- 
juries incurred by the pupil while at 
school. The terms of such coverage 
vary with the different companies 
writing these policies. In each case, 
however, definite limits are set as to 
the amounts for which the insurance 
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‘The number and extent of benefits is subject to negotiation”’ 


companies will be liable for stated 
injuries. 

The considerable variations in 
policies were brought out in a recent 
survey I conducted of 66 school dis- 
tricts in Indiana. Twenty-nine dis- 
tricts (44% ) indicated that they car- 
ried pupil protection insurance. In 
almost all cases, they reported that 
the usual policy does not protect pu- 
pils while participating in inter- 
school athletic contests, although the 
policy does cover participation in in- 
tramural sports. Protection for par- 
ticipation in inter-school sports, par- 
ticularly football, is provided by 
some companies, but generally un- 
der a separate policy and at a greatly 
increased premium. 

One important variation reported 
had to do with coverage in respect 
to travel from home to school. Twen- 
ty-six of the 29 districts reporting 
indicated that the pupils were pro- 
tected on their way to and from 
school while traveling by bus or pub- 
lic conveyance. Only nineteen indi- 
cated protection while traveling in a 
private automobile or conveyance. 
Twenty-one indicated protection to 
those who walked or rode a bicycle. 
The time of protection, as shown by 
the survey, varied from one hour to 
a “reasonable time” prior to opening 
and after closing of school. 

Still another variance pertaining 
to the period of protection in terms 
of days or months was indicated. 
Fifteen districts reported that the 
protection offered coverage for a full 
calendar year. Twenty districts indi- 
cated the term to be the period when 
the schools were in session. Evident- 
ly some confusion exists in regard 
to this point since the combined total 
is 35 districts, as against only 29 
reporting. Eighteen districts reported 
the policy to be renewable. 

Wide-spread variation was report- 
ed so far as the maximum benefits 
allowed by the policies. In general, 
the benefits were in proportion to 
the premium charged. For instance, 
for an annual premium of $1.25, the 
death benefits were generally $1,000 
and the medical and hospitalization 
maximum benefits were also $1,000. 
For a premium of $1.50, the general 
pattern provided death benefits of 
$1,500, and a maximum of $2,000 


for medical and hospitalization. For 
a premium in excess of $1.50 the 
pattern increased to $2,000 for 
death and $2,500 for medical 
and_ hospitalization. Dismember- 
ment benefits followed the same 
pattern. 

One potentially important provi- 
sion was reported in only a few dis- 
tricts. It is referred to as a “catas- 
trophe plan” and, with some varia- 
tions, it provides for benefits in ex- 
cess of $5,000. 


Clerical chores involved 


As mentioned earlier, one reason 
that pupil protection insurance is not 
more widely in use lies in the objec- 
tion voiced by many school adminis- 
trators that much clerical work by 
school personnel is involved. In 
fact, the classroom teacher really be- 
comes an insurance agent. 

Even the simplest procedure re- 
ported in the various districts cov- 
ered in our survey required that the 
classroom teacher supervise distribu- 
tion of literature to the pupils. This 
literature is taken home to the par- 
ents, either of whom signs an appli- 
cation and returns it with a cash 
premium by way of the pupil to the 
teacher. 

In some instances, the application 
and cash are delivered, without 
processing, to the insurance agent 
who prepares the necessary lists for 
transmittal to the insurance com- 
pany. In many instances, however, 
the applications and cash are proc- 
essed by the teacher—and a master 
list, prepared in the school office, is 
forwarded to the insurance agent 
with a check drawn by the school 
to cover the total collections. Loss 
reports are presumably handled di- 
rectly between the parent and the 
insurance agent, but the report re- 
quires the certification of the school 
principal. 

While this certainly does involve 
work by the teachers and the staff, 
many school administrators are of 
the opinion that the work involved 
is just as valid an educational proj- 
ect as collecting contributions for 
Community Chest, Red Cross, Heart 
Fund, Crippled Children’s Fund, 
March of Dimes, Junior Red Cross, 
Easter Seals, and the numerous other 


activities which have a tendency to 
distract both teachers and pupils. 

There can be no doubt that the 
reason for the low premium charged 
by the various insurance companies 
for this type of coverage lies in a 
wide distribution of risk and a rela- 
tively small amount of clerical work 
required of the insuring company. 
Even so, many insurance companies 
have found the underwriting not 
profitable and after a few years have 
discontinued writing “pupil protec- 
tion” policies. 

At the time of our survey, the fol- 
lowing companies were providing 
this type of coverage: American 
Casualty Company of Reading, Pa.; 
Mutual of Omaha; Indemnity Insur- 
ance Co. of North America; All 
American Life & Casualty Co.; 
Guarantee Reserve Life Insurance 
Co.; and Indiana Insurance Co. 

On a local basis, state to state, 
there are undoubtedly other repu- 
table firms providing pupil protec- 
tion insurance. 


The school’s responsibility 


At least one other thought must be 
given consideration by the school ad- 
ministrator or school board planning 
to have pupils insured. Action by 
the school in distributing literature 
for the pupils to take home gives, or 
implies, tacit approval of such insur- 
ance and also of the insurance com- 
pany. Since this is the case, it certain- 
ly becomes the duty of the school 
administrator to determine the finan- 
cial responsibility of the insurance 
company being considered and to 
insist that the policy being offered 
include at least the equal of benefits 
offered by other companies. 

It is quite certain that the number 
and extent of benefits is subject to 
negotiation. Such negotiations should 
include, but not be restricted to: 

1. Financial responsibility of the 
insuring company. 

2. Benefits equal to those offered 
by other companies. 

3. Amount of clerical work in- 
volved. 

4. Method of loss adjustment. 


5. Restrictions as to other insur- 
ance such as group hospitalization or 
accident insurance. End 
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Guidance: 


yjollege ahead 


The importance of “academic 
pace” when a student 
selects a college 


=» = = “College Ahead” a remarkable book for 
the college-directed high school student (and his 
guidance officer and parents) has just been published 
by Harcourt, Brace and Co.* Co-authored by Eu- 
gene S. Wilson, dean of admissions at Amherst, and 
Charles A. Bucher, professor of education at New 
York University, the book presents a fresh and vital 
new approach to a major problem of college en- 
trance—what colleges are best for what children? 
And it is written in very readable fashion. 

We hate to fall back on that old cliche must read- 
ing, but if any book really falls into that category 
for administrators concerned with helping students 
toward college—and for the students—this one cer- 
tainly does. 

With the permission of the publisher, we present 
here one typical section from the book—one that 
seems to be extremely pertinent. 

Educational institutions differ in academic pace. In 
a university the pace usually varies from school to 
school and from program to program, sometimes wide- 
ly. In any large university that is famous for its foot- 
ball teams a student with an Otis IQ of 100 or less 
can find a school or program that matches his intellec- 
tual ability. In the same university there may be a 
course in engineering or pre-law that will be difficult 
even for students with IQ’s of 115, 125 or higher. 

Small colleges that offer a general education like- 





COLLEGE AHEAD, A Guide for High-School Students 
—and Their Parents, by Eugene S. Wilson and Charles 
A. Bucher. Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York. 1958. 
183 pp. $3.95 
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wise differ greatly in the work demanded of students. 
An IQ of 115. may put you near the top of the class 
in one college and at the bottom in another. 

It is not often that you hear a discussion of aca- 
demic pace, for the topic is not mentioned in college 
booklets or catalogs. And yet it is one of the differ- 
ences you must be aware of if you are to choose your 
college wisely. - 

If you have great intellectual ability and you find 
yourself with classmates who are less gifted, you will 
probably be frustrated by the slow academic pace ig 
the classro m. If, on the other hand, you find yourse}f 
with students much more gifted than you, you will 
probably become discouraged by your lack. of talent 
in this area. 

A strong athlete who weighs 200 pounds or more 
and has great physical co-ordination does not enjoy 
playing football with 125-pounders. And no 125- 
pounder, regardless of his skill, gets any fun out of 
playing football with a 200-pounder. The same is true 
for students with differing academic gifts. 

There are three methods by which you can investi- 
gate the academic pace of an institution: 

1. By comparing the academic achievement of stu- 
dents from your high school at various colleges. 

Many schools get academic reports from colleges. 
Your guidance office or principal’s office may be able 
to give you an estimate of how your high-school record 
compares with those of students who have attended 
colleges you want to investigate. In addition to com- 
paring over-all averages, try to check the three major 
subject groups: the social sciences, the humanities, 
and mathematics and natural sciences. Sometimes a 
college is more demanding in one field than another. 

If you can obtain no information directly through 
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What's happening 
in YOUR district? 


Our best editorial material comes direct- 
ly from people like you, people who are 
actually confronted with problems of school 
management and are finding ways to 
solve them. 

if your district has found a good solution 
to a problem in school management, or if 
you have a problem and need help finding 
a solution, let us hear from you. We en- 
deavor to return any unused manuscripts. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT IS THE BEST 
PLATFORM FROM WHICH TO DISCUSS. 
THE PROBLEMS OF YOUR SCHOOLS 
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Maintenance 
Products 


Proper cleaning is protection for floors. But... proper 
Cleaning often requires a lot of maintenance time. 
Brulin products aid in savings of maintenance labor. 


Brulin’s Octo-Solve saves time and money on cleaning 
because it is a liquid concentrate, can be diluted with 
water for any strength needed from stripping wax to 
light cleaning of floors. 


Protection of floors of all types can be easily accom- 
plished with Brulin’s Octo-Solve and floor finishes. 
Brulin offers a wide variety of durable, slip-resistant 
finishes for composition tile, terrazzo, concrete and 
wood. Brulin products are used by many of America’s 
largest institutions for safety, protection and main- 
tenance of heavily trafficked floors. Your schools de- 
serve the finest too, which actually costs you less. 


There's a Brulin representative to heip you. 


Brulin & Company, Inc. 
2939 COLUMBIA AVENUE—INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 
1793 12th STREET—OAKLAND 7, CALIFORNIA 
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your school, ask for the names of students who have 
gone to colleges you are considering and then, at vaca- 
tion time, discuss the problem of academic pace with 
them. 

2. By investigating the kinds of assignments given 
to students in various subjects. 

This investigation can be made by visiting the col- 
lege, by talking to students or graduates of the college, 
or by correspondence. 

To illustrate the variety in academic pace let us 
examine the academic demands of an introductory 
course in American history as presented by three dif- 
ferent institutions. 

In College A you will work from one textbook, and 
your reading assignment will be one chapter a week, 
or about 25 or 30 pages. The teacher will lecture 
partly on what is in the textbook and partly on ma- 
terial that is background for the textbook. On tests 
you will be asked to remember the material in the 
textbooks and lectures. Coverage of material is im- 
portant. 

In College B there may be no textbook, but you will 
be required to read from 50 to 100 pages a week from 
one, two, or maybe three different books; the teacher 
will lecture sometimes on material from the books and 
sometimes on supplementary material taken from his 
own research. On your tests you will be asked to re- 
member the material presented by the reading and by 
the lectures, and on occasion you will be asked to inte- 
grate in tests the material from both. Coverage of ma- 
terial is again a goal of the course. 

In College C there will be lectures by men from 
various departments on economics, political science, 
philosophy, and American literature; or maybe there 
will be visiting lecturers from other institutions, from 
industry, or government. The material covered in the 
lectures will not duplicate the material in the reading, 
and the weekly reading may cover from 100 to 300 
pages of material taken from three to eight different 
books supplied by the library. Your assignments will 
be to write papers that tackle some problem in his- 
tory, papers that reveal your knowledge and under- 
standing of the material presented. Coverage of mate- 
rial is not a goal in this type of course. The goal is to 
get practice in thinking critically and independently 
about a problem in history. You will be marked on 
your ability to use knowledge rather than your ability 
to remember data. 

There are differences also in science courses. 

Let us take an introductory course in physics as 
taught in three colleges. In College A, because of the 
large number of students and a shortage of laboratory 
equipment, the teacher will perform most of the ex- 
periments for the class on his laboratory bench. You 
will do little laboratory work. You will learn from 
your textbook and from watching the teacher. 

In College B you will have lectures and laboratory 
work, but here you will have a manual that outlines 
in detail the experiments to be performed. Equipment 
will be placed on the tables before you come to the 
laboratory. All you have to do is read your laboratory 
manual, fill out a few blank spaces in it with meas- 
urements of temperature, speed, weight, formulas, and 
turn in your laboratory books. No real thought is re- 
quired in this. What you will be doing is watching 
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someone else’s thinking work. Sometimes this stimu- 
lates thought. 

In College C the teacher will lecture on a topic and 
you will study this topic in at least two different books. 
Sometimes you will go to a laboratory where the 
equipment is not assembled and there is no laboratory 
manual to help you. You will be asked to create an 
experiment that proves what you have learned about 
some principle in physics, and you will have to write 
your own laboratory manual. The ability to reason 
and to think imaginatively and creatively will be a 
much greater help to you in a course like this than 
the ability to memorize answers. 

Now we don’t mean to imply that one type of course 
is necessarily better than another, for each is suited 
to students with certain kinds of intellectual aptitude. 
The method of teaching and the material covered in 
each course is controlled by the particular group of 
students in the course, by the goals and experience of 
the teacher, and by the availability of books and 
equipment. 

It should be quite obvious to you that a student 
with average intellectual aptitude who enters a college 
that offers the kind of course described under College 
C will be over his intellectual depth and will probably 
fail the program. A student with high intellectual apti- 
tude, on the other hand, who finds himself in an insti- 
tution which offers courses of type A, may be bored 
and frustrated by the slow pace of the class. 

Therefore, it is important that you investigate the 
kinds of assignments given in the various courses at 
colleges and universities. Will your understanding of 
material be tested by machine-scored objective tests, 
by written reports or examinations marked by teachers, 
or by oral reports to teachers? You should find out 
whether a good memory is a prerequisite or whether 
more importance is given to reasoning ability. 

3. By investigating the difficulty of gaining admission. 

As a rule, the more competition for admission, the 
faster the academic pace. 

Once again your school may have information that 
will help you. More and more often colleges and uni- 
versities are giving secondary schools reports on the 
admission situation each year. They note the number 
of applications, the number accepted, and the range 
or average of College Board scores or other test data 
for a freshman class. 

Admission conditions may vary from school to 
school within a university. The schools in hotel man- 
agement and engineering may be flooded with applica- 
tions, while plenty of places are available in general 
education and forestry. 

One caution should be included here for those stu- 
dents whose performance on standard tests is not 
Strong, but whose academic performance is good. 
Colleges have made some school counselors test-con- 
scious, which means that at times they will take a 
quick glance at your test scores (College Board tests, 
for instance), and say you can’t get into this college 
or that. If you stand near the top of your class and 
have taken the toughest college-preparatory course, 
don’t let average test scores keep you from applying 
to a college you are interested in. There are some 
very good students who cannot be measured accurately 
by pen and pencil tests. End 
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Teachers Aides 





continued from page 28 


plained to them. They were assured 
that the stop-watch study was sim- 
ply a method of determining what 
constituted a teacher’s work day 
and was in no way intended to eval- 
uate the capabilities or work pat- 
terns of the individual teacher. 

Armed with stop-watch, field staff 
members followed teachers through 
their days, timing each activity in 
terms of minutes and fractions of 
minutes. 

The overall average showed that 
26% of a teacher’s time was spent 
in performing non-teaching tasks. 
(The lowest figure was 21%, the 
highest 69% ). 

From this point the program went 
ahead rapidly. From a list of 64 ap- 
plicants, eight were selected to be 
aides. By the beginning of the 1953- 
54 school year the aide program was 
ready to begin. 


How it worked 


Eight experimental rooms were 
established, one room for each 
grade, kindergarten through seven. 
In each of these rooms an experi- 
enced teacher (who volunteered for 
the experiment) was teamed with an 
aide. A minimum of 45 pupils was 
assigned to each team. 

When the program had been in 
effect for two years, new stop-watch 
studies were initiated to determine 
what changes had taken place in 
teacher activities. The results were 
pleasantly startling. It was found 
that the teacher with an aide spends: 


89% less time correcting papers 

36% less time disciplining stu- 
dents 

76% less time taking attendance 

25% less time on reports of all 
kinds 

83% less time monitoring writ- 
ten lessons 
and 


105% more time on lesson prep- 
aration 
57% more time on recitation 
27% more time on desk-to-desk 
help 
20% more time .making as- 
signments 
From the angle of better utiliza- 
tion of teachers’ time, it was obvi- 
ous that the plan had succeeded. 


While the teachers, the parents 
and the children themselves regis- 
tered enthusiasm for the aide sys- 
tem, the primary question re- 
mained: are the pupils receiving an 
education at least as good (and pre- 
ferably better) with aides than they 
had received without them? 

Results of achievement tests ad- 
ministered by Central Michigan 
College indicate that the difference 
in mean gain between the aided and 
non-aided students is statistically 
significant in favor of the aided 
children. However, Harold Wilcox, 
assistant director of the study, points 
out that the program’s goal is to 
provide an education at least equal 
to that of non-aided children in 
smaller classes, and that any in- 
crease in the quality of instruction 
is simply an added bonus. 


Selection of aides 


Once a school system has made 
the decision to initiate the aide pro- 
gram, it faces the problem of select- 
ing personnel. Since the first eight 
aides were hired in Bay City, re- 
finements in the process have been 
made and today school districts have 
a virtual blueprint to follow that 
has proven remarkably successful 
wherever it has been employed. 

There are five basic steps that 
comprise the process of aide selec- 
tion. They are: 


1. compiling a list of applicants 
2. interviewing the applicant at 
home 

3. interview with the applicant by 
school personnel at the school 
4. preliminary ranking of the ap- 
plicant 

5. discussion of qualifications and 
final ranking 

The screening process actually 
goes on all through the selection 
process. The initial list is made up 
of names selected by teachers, 
principals and supervisory person- 
nel of the local school system. In ad- 
dition officers and members of the 
PTA suggest candidates. 

Once the list is prepared the lo- 
cal school officials schedule home in- 
terviews with each applicant. Cards 
are prepared, and each candidate’s 
age, educational background, health 
status, occupation, previous work ex- 


perience, and special skills or hob- 
bies are noted, together with per- 
sonal references. 

Home interviews provide an op- 
portunity to judge not only the 
woman’s personal appearance, but 
the appearance and character of 
her home as well. In addition, the 
familiar, informal atmosphere of 
her own home is more apt to put the 
applicant at ease, and, even, off 
guard, so that her replies to ques- 
tions are more likely to be spontan- 
eous than would be the case in a 
more formal situation. 

In particular, the trained inter- 
viewer will ask questions that will 
lead the women into revealing their 
attitudes towards the school, children 
and educational problems in general. 

Next step in the selection pro- 
cess is the interview of the applicant 
by school personnel at the school it- 
self. Here, although a more formal 
atmosphere prevails, the candidate 
has already been seen at home and 
is, therefore, likely to be more re- 
laxed and natural than she would be 
if the school interview had been first. 





HOW MUCH 
DOES IT COST? 


One of the important questions of the 
aide plan is whether salary costs tend 
to increase, decrease, or remain about 
the same. Investigation has shown that 
the expense of the plan varies from 
school to school, depending upon a 
variety of factors. Here is a table pre- 
pared by Central Michigan College, 
showing costs per child in several dif- 
ferent school systems. It should be 
noted that, while the “total” cost per 
child is slightly higher with the aide 
plans the average class size is 40 as 
compared to 29 without aides. Thus, 
the classroom saving is substantial, as 
are such hidden factors as custodial 
help, maintenance, etc. 
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r school interviews are best conducted by mutual agreement. requirement. Many aides, however, 
by a committee rather than by a It is interesting to note that gen- have had varying amounts of edu- 
- single person. The members of the _ eral agreement in this ranking pro- cation beyond this minimum. In ad- 
e committee encourage the applicant cess has been remarkably high. In dition to the number of years spent 
it to question them about the duties one school system, 31 applicants in school, it is wise to consider the 
of of an aide, and their own questions — were interviewed for nine positions | academic record of the candidate. 
e become less obvious when the ini- as aides. Members of the interview- Second, special skills. While can- 
if tiative is apparently in the hands of ing team had the same eight women didates were not disqualified for 
e the candidate. Again, every effort is in the top nine places on their re- _lack of special skills, it was found 
ff made to elicit from the potential spective lists. The ninth person that most of the desirable candidates 
- aide her attitudes towards children, placed in the first nine with some did have some special talent to offer, 
- teachers, and school problems. members and tenth with the others. | and these were weighed in the final 
a These two interviews have been h look rankings. Typing, an aptitude for 
found to provide sufficient contact What to look for playing a musical instrument, and 
7 between the school and the candi- ; The best system for selecting so on, were all considered skills that 
T dates to enable intelligent selections aides means nothing unless you would enrich the total classroom ex- 
7 to be made. know what to look for. perience of the children who were 
. There are six basic fields to ex- to come in contact with the aide. In 
7 Ranking amine: one school, for example, an aide 
ss Ranking is done independently : skilled in sculpture created a whole 
‘ , 1. education ' . 
t by the home interviewer and by «a Ls menagerie for her fascinated sec- 
“ ae 2. special skills ‘ 
. each member of the interviewing . ond-graders. As each animal took 
‘ : : 3. physical health - : 
1 committee, Candidates are listed by ; : form the children learned about it, 
, spas” 4. prior work: experience : : 
e each person in order of their suita- ee il absorbing the natural history knowl- 
nae ; ; 5. home and family situation : 
d bility. In the general discussions 6. personality edge unconsciously. 
. which follow, each committee mem- te Third, physical health. Here the 
e ber brings out his own reasons for First, education. Graduation from _ relevance to the aide position is ob- 
7 the ranking he has assigned to each _high school or its equivalent is con- vious. Candidates with histories of 
AIDED ROOMS NON-AIDED ROOMS 
oo + z . % 
° Cc o Cc ® 
~ a ™ Ug © .N ~ £ av - Og © 
3 $5 _£ _$> _.2 Be 88 F 35 _£ _2e PG Be 
2 ES BS BSS BES SL se Ee BE BES Ss. gs 
3 z<q 28 O8f8 O2<h BF <OFZs CG CPR Bl <U 
2 Breckenridge 2 77 7,800 2,160 131 39 8 207 27,300 132 26 
Carson City 2 74 8100 2660 129 37 6 182 23350 128 18 
t Covert 2 75 7,500 1,800 124 38 9 294 35,550 118 33 
A Charlotte 4 165 18,350 3,420 132 4] 27 877 122,800 140 40 
Fennville 4 152 16,900 6,080 151 38 9 270 36,000 133 30 
’ Fulton 5 217 19,500 5,400 115 45 3 93 11,500 124 31 
Holton 3 130 10,400 3,453 107 43 6 151 21,400 142 25 
r Jewett 1 31 3,200 1,100 139 31 2 62 7,100 115 31 
, Lake Orion 8 365 44,025 13,490 158 46 14 405 72,400 179 28 
’ Mt. Pleasant 3 121 13,450 5,130 154 40 21 644 104,550 162 30 
Olivet 2 84 8300 3,040 135 42 1 376 =—s-_-48,505 129 34 
, 36 1491 157,525 47,733 138 40 116 3561 476,055 134 29 
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chronic illness were rejected. Those 
women who displayed over-emo- 
tionalism in any direction were also 
screened out. 

Fourth, prior work experience. In 
this field careful interviewing is es- 
sential. The adaptability of the 
candidate to the position of aide is 
the primary consideration. For ex- 
ample, women who had held execu- 
tive or semi-executive jobs were 
found to be unsuited to aide work. 
They were not accustomed to tak- 
ing orders and working under the 
direct supervision of others. Thus 
high ranking in this area went to 
those women who had been the 
workers rather than the leaders. 
While in many other fields it might 
be rated an asset, aggressiveness 
was considered undesirable for an 
aide. Any previous experience work- 
ing with groups of children was 
given particular weight. 

Fifth, home and family situation. 
A variety of factors enters into the 
ranking given a candidate in this 
area. Vitally important, of course, 
is a home situation that permits the 
woman to adhere to her aide work 
schedule without undue absences. 
For this reason mothers of pre- 
school children were rated low, 
while those with children already in 
school were ranked more highly. In 
addition, weight was given to what 
care the candidate had planned for 
one of her own children in the event 
of a minor illness. Good planning in 
the home, it was felt, presaged good 
planning in the classroom. 

Sixth, personality. Included in this 
category are a pleasant appearance 
and voice, and a sense of humor. 
The woman’s general reputation in 
the community is considered, as is 
her participation in local social 
groups. 


Problem areas 


No matter how smooth the selec- 
tion process may seem to be on pa- 
per, there are always realities that 
crop up that pose problems. Here 
are some issues to watch for. 

1, Should teachers participate in 
the screening and selection of can- 
didates? 

The answer to this is no. Here’s 
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“There are five basic steps that comprise 


why. Teachers have already (pre- 
sumably) submitted the names of 
women they thought qualified for 
the aide positions. Participation in 
the screening is likely to result in 
teachers favoring the women whose 
names they had submitted. For this 
reason, it seems wiser to limit teach- 
er participation to suggesting rather 
than screening candidates. 

2. Should aides be assigned to 
rooms or even buildings in which 
their own children are enrolled? 

This is a factor that should be 
taken into consideration during the 
screening process. It has been found, 
as a general rule, that aides should 
not assist in classrooms where their 
own children are present. Simply 
having children in the same build- 
ing but in different classrooms, pre- 
sents a lesser problem. Many 
schools, however, feel that it is best 
to place aides in schools outside 
their own districts to avoid any pos- 
sibility of awkward situations. 

3. How should the participating 
teachers be selected? 

Teachers chosen to take part in 
the aide program must be willing to 
give the plan a fair and thorough 
trial. They should be well informed 
and enthusiastic about the program, 
rather than skeptical of its success. 
Additionally, they must be willing 
to delegate certain of their duties 
and they must also be capable of 
directing the efforts of their aides. 

It is extremely important to re- 
member that not just any teacher 
should participate in the program. 
It is desirable to have the teachers 
come from the above-average group. 
One of the most valuable features 
of the entire aide program is the fact 
that it enables the superior teacher 
to extend his or her influence to a 
larger number of pupils. It is hardly 
necessary to point out that it is never 
desirable to extend mediocrity. 

Finally, the matching of the 
teacher and her aide is important. 
Age differences must be taken into 
consideration. Generally, the older 
teacher finds no difficulty in direct- 
ing the activities of a younger aide. 
When the aide is older than the 
teacher, however, it must be deter- 
mined whether this would or would 


not present a problem to the two 
people involved. 


Aide Training 


While each school system may 
differ slightly in its approach to the 
training of aides, the Bay City plan 
has served as the prototype for most. 

Initially, all aides are brought to- 
gether in a preliminary orientation 
program in which both teachers and 
administrators participate. In addi- 
tion, a regular two-hour weekly sem- 
inar is conducted by the director of 
elementary schools. 

This seminar consists of three 
basic study areas. First the aides are 
given a complete course in the over- 
all operation of the school system. 
They are given information about 
their working relationship with the 
teacher to which they are assigned, 
their ethical responsibilities and their 
relationship with the children. 

Second, training is given the aides 
in the operation of classroom equip- 
ment such as movie projectors, 
slide and film strip projectors, re- 
corders, duplicating machines and 
any other mechanical equipment 
they may be asked to use. 

Finally, the aides are given a brief 
course to enable them to gain some 
insight into the principles of child 
growth and development, and child 
psychology and guidance so that 
they may better understand why 
the teacher operates as she does. In 
this connection explicit information 
is given regarding the school’s dis- 
ciplinary procedures. 

In some areas college consultants 
have gone into various school sys- 
tems to supervise, observe and train 
the aides. In other communities 
where there are too few aides to jus- 
tify an independent training pro- 
gram, the aides have been enrolled 
in college extension courses in edu- 
cation. 


Superintendents’ reactions 


Statistically, the aide program 
has been a success. It has relieved 
teachers of non-teaching tasks, it 
has provided a good education for 
the students. It has won the support 
of teachers, parents and students 
alike. In addition, it has to a large 
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the process of aide selection.” 


degree made converts out of school 
superintendents in whose districts 
the plan has operated. Here are 
some typical comments: 


“Personally, I don’t see how we 
would have accomplished much this 
year without aides.” 

W. H. VAN PETTEN, Brimley, Mich. 


“More field trips and better han- 
dling of the students on these trips is 
one plus we received through the 
aide program. Furthermore, ques- 
tions are asked of the aide that stu- 
dents feel are not important enough 
to take to the teacher.” 

H. M. FICKEL, Middleton & Perrin- 
ton, Mich. 


“It seems that the teachers’ compe- 
tency would be increased with the 
help of an aide, even if class size 
were normal. 

LAVERD JOHN, Director of Guidance, 
Weber County Schools, Ogden, 
Utah 


“I believe this program to be eco- 
nomical in view of the fact that its 
per pupil cost is less for us than that 
of a pupil-teacher ratio of 30 to one 
would be. Also, I am firmly con- 
vinced that the level of institution 
is substantially elevated in those 
rooms where aides assist.” 
NORMAN S. GREEN, Solon, Iowa 


Thus the weight of opinion seems 
to be this: If properly chosen, sen- 
sibly trained, and effectively uti- 
lized, an aide can prove that two 
heads really are better than one. 





(Charles B. Park, now director of 
the Cooperative Studies for the 
Better Utilization of Teacher Com- 
petencies at Central Michigan Col- 
lege, and Harold'H. Wilcox, assist- 
ant director of the program, provid- 
ed much of the material on which 
this article is based. Central Michi- 
gan College is in Mt. Pleasant, 
Mich.) End 
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A TYPICAL TEACHER-AIDE DAY 


JUST HOW DO a teacher and her aide work together? The answer 
differs from team to team and from day to day. Just as a teacher 
is expected to rise to any situation, so an aide must be prepared to 
deal with a multitude of tasks, some expected, others unpredictable. 
Here, however, is how a typical teacher-aide team works together 
during a normal school morning. 


8:45 


9:00 


9:15 


9:45 


10:15 


10:30 


11:15 


11:45 


The second grade class of 38 pupils is ready to start their day. The 
teacher leads the Pledge of Allegiance while her aide begins checking 
attendance and preparing the report which is due in the principal’s 
office by 9:30. 


While the aide listens to excuses of latecomers and does the attend- 
ance report (name, address and previous number of days missed must 
be entered for each absentee) the teacher begins the first lesson of the 
day. This is an informal session during which students tell of their 
latest experiences or show off their newest treasures. 


The teacher divides the class into groups according to their reading 
ability. While the more advanced group goes into a huddle with the 
teacher to learn new material, the aide takes charge of a routine 
reading and vocabulary drill for those less proficient. 


The children are brought together in a single group, books are put 
away and a music and rhythm period begins. Here the special talents 
of specific aides come into play. Perhaps the aide can play the piano, 
freeing the teacher to join the children. Perhaps a record player is 
used, and the aide who has an aptitude for folk dancing can lead the 
children in a reel. This system might free the teacher to prepare new 
lessons, correct themes, or do other actual teaching jobs. 


The aide goes to the cafeteria to pick up the milk for the mid-morning 
snack, while the teacher settles the children after the music and 
rhythm period. While the aide distributes the milk, the teacher may 
describe a new class project to the children, or simply tell them a 
story. 


After a brief heads-on-the-desk rest period the class is ready to begin 
again. The teacher conducts the entire class through whatever lessons 
are scheduled for that morning. Children recite, answer questions, or 
give reports. During this period the aide may get needed books from 
the library, hang the latest artistic creations on the wall, water plants, 
perhaps mimeograph work sheets. 


The aide distributes art materials to the pupils and goes from young- 
ster to youngster to show them how to use a new type of paint, or to 
offer help, advice or simply to praise their efforts. Here again the 
teacher may utilize the time to correct tests or plan future projects. 


The children are ready to leave for lunch. Some go home for the 
noon meal and it is the aide who helps them with snowsuits, galoshes 
and gloves. Others may eat at the school cafeteria and the aide checks 
their lunch money and sends them on their way. 


Through the entire morning the teacher has been free to teach. If 
a child spills paint on a just-finished picture it is the aide who goes 
to the rescue, mopping up both paint and tears. The teacher is free 
to continue the job of the moment. Knowing in advance that she 
will be relieved of interruptions, the teacher is more relaxed and can 
take the time to establish the proper atmosphere for each educa- 
tional situation. 
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Boardsmanship 


continued from page 32 





my personal experience has been 
that they have been pretty high cali- 
ber men. I refer to them in one of 
my administration courses as the 
unsung heroes in many communi- 
ties. They give a terrific amount of 
time and they take an awful lot of 
punishment—at public meetings for 
example. And they do it all on a no 
pay basis. Someone years ago wrote 
an article called “Experts at 10¢ an 
hour.” It was a study on board 
members’ hours per year and the 
amount of money they were paid— 
and it was usually money for meals 
and travel only. Then he did a little 
simple division and found we were 
paying board members 10¢ an hour 








and getting the brains of men who 
were in the very high income brack- 
ets. 


Q. Why do these men become 
board members? 


CAUGHRAN: Well, their motives are 
mixed, but there is one that I have 
found to be rather common. That is 
simply a desire to improve their 
community as they see it. This is 
not a religious-zeal type of desire. 
It’s pretty hard to describe. I think 
many of them feel that they have 
benefited quite a bit from being in 
their community and that it is sim- 


ply the normal thing to want to con- 


tribute what they can. There are a 
few who get on for personal axe- 
grinding reasons, sure. You'll find 
that with any group of three people 
or more, as far as I’m concerned. But 
usually, their motives are almost to- 
tally unselfish. In my own personal 
experience, I take my hat off to 
them. 


Q. Getting back to the workshop 
itself, have we now touched on all 
the different sessions? 

CAUGHRAN: Just about. We did have 
a last meeting called “take-home 
thoughts.” That was a highly skillful 
and brief summary of the highlights 
of the workshop. We felt that we 
had tried to cram so much into such 


a short period that it would be help- 
ful if we summarized everything, 
just before the board members went 
back to thei. homes. 


workshop, did you 

touch at all on the 
question of the _ relation- 
ship between board mem- 
bers and school superinten- 
dents? 


CAUGHRAN: Yes. We tried to help 
the board people understand—this 
is another thing that we stressed— 
that the board is a policy forming 
body, not an administrative one. We 
told them that they hire a man and 
pay him so many dollars a year to 
administer the school. Stay out of 
his hair. Let him do the job. Keep 
check on him, sure, but there is a 
difference between being a watch- 
dog and a workhorse. 


Q. That can be a pretty fine line 
between shaping policy and operat- 
ing the schools. How did you define 
it? 

CAUGHRAN: That is a very tricky 
line to define. But essentially, we 
told them things like this: As a 
school board member, you will be 
getting phone calls in which the call- 
er will say “You just ought to know 
what’s going on down at the Central 
school. They are not doing this or 
they are doing that. As a board 
member, I think you ought to do 
something about it.” We warned 
them—and when I say we, I am 
speaking of other board members, 
not just professors in the college— 
that they should make no commit- 
ment on something like this. Even 
to say, “I’m going to do something 
about it at the next board meeting” 
will probably complicate the prob- 
lem rather than solve it. 


Q. What should they do? 


CAUGHRAN: Simply thank the per- 
son for the suggestion. The only 
commitment to make is “I'll look 
into it.” And then, from that point, 
the board member’s job is to go to 
the superintendent and let him do 
the digging around, that’s much bet- 
ter than having the board member 
walk into the school and announce 
“I’m down here to check on you,” 
or something like that. We simply 
stressed the fact that they must stay 
out of administration and stick to 


Q Dr. Caughran, at this 


shaping policy—evaluating wheth- 
er or not the policy is being carried 
out. 


Q. Well how are they to evaluate 
that. What tools do you give them 
to evaluate if a superintendent is 
doing his job, for instance. Suppose 
they want to know, “Are we doing 
a good job?” Can board members 
administer a test or something like 
that? 


CAUGHRAN: It would take a long 
time to answer that. I don’t think 
we gave them enough help on that 
during this one day conference. I 
think we stressed the idea that, in 
the evaluation process, the impor- 
tant thing is to gather the evidence 
first, rather than go by a hunch or 
neighborhood rumor. Gather evi- 
dence and assemble it. Personally, 
I believe that board members and 
administrators sitting down togeth- 
er in this evaluation process—so 
that each understands what the 
other’s aspirations are—can work 
things out. 


Q. Can you gi.e me an example? 


CAUGHRAN: If you were a board 
member, I think you might want to 
know how the youngsters are doing 
performance-wise in one particu- 
lar subject or another. If the board 
and the superintendent agree on 
utilizing let’s say, standardized tests, 
there are very few board members 
that have the background in testing 
and measuring necessary to inter- 
pret the results. This is where the 
superintendent or curriculum direc- 
tor comes in. Or, if for some reason 
that is not satisfactory to the board, 
some other trained person from out- 
side might be asked to interpret the 
results. You know, tests are a very 
funny thing. They test what the test- 
maker thinks is a good program. 
Any test might be a good one in 
District A and a poor one in Dis- 
trict B. It takes a trained person— 
not a board member—to interpret 
one. We are inclined to get test- 
happy and the big danger there is 
that if you place undue emphasis on 
tests, you are likely to have super- 
intendents who hire teachers to 
teach youngsters toward the tests 
rather than in some other direction 
that might, at the moment, really 
be more profitable. 


Q. This sounds like a matter of 
keeping school board members out 
of the superintendent’s business. 
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Warning them against being too test 
conscious. 

CAUGHRAN: I think I like the phrase 
test-happy. I think we all know that 
youngsters learn things in school, or 
perhaps out, that simply don’t ap- 
pear on tests. So if you place all 
your blue chips on a test, I think 
you are due for a disappointment. 
I don’t know your business for ex- 
ample, but let us assume there was 
such a thing as a test of magazine- 
writing skill. Say this particular test 
stressed paragraphing. Let’s say that 
it stressed it almost to the exclusion 
of other things that go into the 
makeup of a good article. You 
might very well show up pretty 
badly on it and still be a first class 
writer in the minds of many people. 


Q. Let me bring you back once 
more to the workshop. How did you 
get the idea to do a thing like this? 
CAUGHRAN: It seems to me that 
the school boards association or 
some of its representatives may 
have originated the idea—although 
perhaps Dr. Shaw did. But it grew 
out of a realization that board mem- 
bers were not as effective as they 
could be, especially in their early 
years. 


0 Did you get much re- | 


action from the peo- 

ple who took the 
workshop? 
CAUGHRAN: Yes, quite a bit. The 
unsolicited reaction immediately af- 
ter the final session was very favor- 
able. I mean—they didn’t know me 
—I was only a member of the staff 
and I sat in the audience most of the 
time—but they came by and volun- 
tarily said “This has been well worth 
the time.” I suppose at least a doz- 
en people said that to me. How 
many spoke to the others, I don’t 
know. Incidentally, one of the in- 
teresting things was that, when it 
was all over, several people re- 
quested that we do it again and that 
it not be limited to freshman board 
members alone. As they said, “Next 
year we would like to come back— 
we will be sophomores then—but 
we still want to come back.” And 
one or two suggested that we hold a 
similar workshop for senior board 
members. 


Q. Are you planning to hold an- 
other workshop? 

CAUGHRAN: I think we will hold an- 
other again late this year—and if 
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not then certainly the next. It de- 
pends on how many new board 
members are elected. Of course 
we’re also thinking about workshops 
for experienced members. 


Q. Is this something that any uni- 
versity with a school of education 
could undertake? Suppose there 
were a lot of inexperienced board 
members in an area similar to north- 
east Ohio? 


CAUGHRAN: I think that any school 
of education that has a good firm 


contact with a school-boards asso- 
ciation could do it. Of course, school- 
boards associations might organize 
such sessions themselves without the 
help of a college or university. 

Q. Is it something that you feel 
would be useful in any school board 
situation? 

CAUGHRAN: Without a doubt. One 
board member said to me, “I feel 
better equipped to do my job now.” 
He alone would be reason enough 
to continue holding such workshop 
sessions. End 
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he was assisted by a Newton High 
School teacher of English. 

Each of the six readers finally 
chosen was given 200 hours of work 
for the following year—160 to be 
spent on actual theme correcting 
and 40 to be spent in conferences 
with students and teachers. This 
program is now undergoing stringent 
evaluation under controlled condi- 
tions. Called “contract correcting” it 
promises to remove a major obsta- 
cle to the improvement of the Eng- 
lish curriculum. 


Business department 


Two separate courses are under- 
way—one in typing and one in data 
processing. Both are optional for el- 
igible students and both meet in the 
student’s free time. For the first year, 
they are designed primarily for col- 
lege preparatory students. 

One class of 20-30 juniors and 
seniors is being offered an intensive 
half-year course in  personal-use 
typing. New and promising teaching 
aids, developed at Newton, are be- 
ing employed. Standards are not as 
high as for the regular commercial 
typewriting course offered to Curri- 
culum IV students. Says Gores, ““We 
believe the typewriter is here to stay. 
I think it is relevant for everyone to 
be able to use it—particularly for 
girls. If you look at statistics, you 
discover that women live longer than 
men and are often obliged to go 
back to work in later life, because 
they choose to or because they are 
widowed. When a woman seeks a 
job, the first thing she is asked is, 
‘can you type?’ If she learns to type 
when she is young, she can get fair- 
ly fast re-training.” 


Another startling departure is a 


series of elective lectures (held 
during study hall periods, for the 
most part) to inform 15 to 20 seniors 
on the role of electronic computers 
in a modern world. Emphasis is on 
data processing itself, rather than 
engineering details. The students 
visit actual installations in the Bos- 
ton area and meet with representa- 
tives from companies both manufac- 
turing and using the machines. 
Says Gores, “We are trying to de- 
velop a whole series of small unit 
courses such as this one which can 
be fitted into our general curriculum. 












The following ques- 
tions and answers are 
from part of the tape- 
recorded interview with 
Harold Howe, II, prin- 
cipal of Newton High 
school. 


There is too much to learn today to 
think entirely in terms of full semes- 
ter courses in every subject. For ex- 
ample, today all students should 
know something about physics, for 
instance. But under the present sem- 
ester set-up he must learn all about 
physics or nothing about physics. 
This is wrong. We want to give ev- 
eryone a taste of music, a taste of 
physics. We think a pupil must 
know something about our court 
system—not just those taking a 
course in what we call commercial 
law. We want to give him some 
knowledge about the law without 
taking up a year’s course on it. 
These small unit subjects are a 
scheduling problem, as we stand to- 
day. However, if we develop a 
whole series of, say, five-hour cours- 


_ es, then there is no great scheduling 


problem.” 


Language department 

Newton has also innovated in 
this increasingly critical area. A set 
of long-playing records, created and 
recorded by a Newton Plan teacher, 


Q: Do you handle recruiting for 
your school? 

HOWE: Yes, I recruit, but the de- 
partment heads go out and dig up 
people who are good in mathematics 
or who are good in English. I see 
them later on. We work together 
on it. 


Q: Do you actually look for teach- 
ers who will fit into the Newton 
plan? 

HOWE: It would be a rare bird we 
would bring in to take a special role 


is being loaned for the year to each 
pupil in a selected class in beginning 
French. These records contain pro- 
nunciation and vocabulary exercises 
coordinated with the regular text- 
book study. The project is not com- 
plete as yet. The first record is a 
survey of French pronunciation. Pro- 
nunciation—or the study of the spo- 
ken language—normally demands 
the first three weeks of classroom 
time. It can now be condensed to 
one week and minutes of each class 
during the year. The ultimate goal 
is a set of 19 records, or 38 sides, 
one for each week of the school year, 
which will permit some of the “drill” 
aspects of language study to be done 
at home. 

Says Gores, “Elvis Presley put a 
record player in almost every teen- 
ager’s home. We're getting utiliza- 
tion out of that record player.” 

The study of Russian will be in- 
troduced in the Fall of 1958. 


Mathematics department 


The sweeping new University of 
Illinois (committee on school math- 
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Newton Plan Teachers 


in the Newton Plan. We depend, 
primarily, On our own people who 
we have brought along, and trained, 
and who were good in the first place. 
Remember, what we are trying to 
do here is to identify the very skillful 
teacher and make better use of his or 
her services. 


Q: What about the problem of re- 
placement? You are losing people 
now in the Newton Plan. You’re 
going to lose more of them because 
of publicity. When you hire, aren’t 
you forced to think of possible even- 





tual use of these people in the New- 
ton Plan lectures? 


HOWE: That’s inherent in our selec- 
tion program. We look for people 
with the kind of imagination, and the 
kind of spark in personnel relation- 
ship, that might grow into the really 
unusual skill we need. But we 
wouldn’t start anybody in on large 
group teaching the first year they 
were here. 


Q: How do you hear about people 
in other school systems? 





HOWE: We depend on our depart- 
ment heads for that. In other words, 
they are always batting around the 
country to meetings. When they are, 
they keep their ear to the ground. 
It’s a matter of finding out by the 
underground who is good. An Eng- 
lish department conference, for ex- 
ample, is important to our point of 
view because of the contact we make 
with other English departments. We 
learn about individuals. I suppose 
that is why we have an $8,000 out- 
of-state travel budget for our system 
this year. 





ch ematics) course of study will be in- course on history of nations is being § senior—meet in the assembly hall 
ing troduced in Newton’s high school in supplemented, for selective college ~ for a lecture on music. The Newton 
ro- September. It has already been preparatory sophomore classes, with Plan teacher and guest lecturers, 
Ses started in the junior high schools. the study of various eras and events using a piano, visual materials, re- 
xt- During the current year, choice as they looked to the common men __ cordings and possibly an actual or- 
m- sections of the course are being of- _ of the times. Seminar discussions al- _chestra, interpret the art and tech- 
5 a fered to a selected group of sopho- _ternate with large group lectures niques of music—classical popular 
ro- mores. On an average of twice a and films. Introductory lectures in and jazz—from the point of view of 
D0- month, these pupils have large- music, have been proposed for three the composer, the performer and 
ads group lectures on topics not usually times during the year. In these, _ the listener. 
om covered in 10th grade mathematics. | each class—sophomore, junior and In addition, driver education 
to The lectures cover such subjects as 
ass problem solving, the nature of proof, 
oal number systems, modern mathe- 
les, matical concepts, etc. If these lec- 
ar, tures prove successful, they will be- 
ill” come part of the regular college- - : 
ne ee We see this as a 

preparatory mathematics program, 

with adjustments in subject matter method to keep 
ta to avoid duplication of the overall top flight tonchers 
on- new program when it is installed. in teaching.’ 
Za- 


Miscellaneous developments Gores 


in- Now that Newton has the basic 
structure to accommodate curricu- 
lum innovations, a whole list of new 
projects are being readied for 1958. 





of Some of them are already in prog- 
th- ress. For example, the regular 
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courses have been extended over a 
52-week period, thereby reducing 
interference with precious academic 
hours of the normal school day. 


Questions 
and answers 


The fact that the Newton Plan 
was supported by generous contri- 
butions from the Fund For The Ad- 
vancement of Education raises the 
inevitable question, “Could this pro- 
gram be undertaken, in another dis- 
trict, at no great expense?” 

Superintendent Gores says it can. 
He says, “The difference in having 
fund money is that we can do things 
faster and more completely.” Actu- 
ally Newton’s initial grant was for 
only $14,400. A _ supplementary 
grant of $25,000 has since been ob- 
tained from the Utilization of Staff 
Commission of the NASSP, which in 
turn got its money from the Ford 
Foundation. 

In the initial grant, Newton 
agreed to provide all the necessary 
materials and equipment, whereas 
the fund money was to be used for 
teacher time, consultants, travel and 
other incidentals. The second grant 
is to be used, in part, for a summer 
teacher workshop. 


Another recurrent question relat- 
ed to the size of the high school re- 
quired to handle a similar project. 
Gores believes that it isn’t a ques- 
tion of pupil population so much as 
the availability of a few truly supe- 
rior teachers within the school’s fac- 
ulty. He also points out that a school 
district could possibly draw on tal- 
ented college professors, in nearby 
universities, for direction and help. 


_ Newton isn’t doing this. 


Harold Gores sees still another 
virtue in Newton Plan—a structure 
for realizing an equitable pay scale 
for truly talented teachers. He says, 
“We hope, ultimately, that this plan 
may be the answer to merit pay for 
teachers. Teachers have resisted 
merit pay—but they won’t resist a 
method of sorting the better teacher 
from the average teacher. Maybe 
this is nothing but semantics, but in 
our method of sorting we would sep- 
arate teachers by their roles. 

“More important, we see this as a 
method to keep top-flight teachers 
in teaching. This is a real problem. 
Today, most of us in education, 
when we do identify a superior 
teacher, say, “You’re a tremendous 
teacher—therefore we are going to 
stop your teaching, take you away 
from the children, and make you 
into a principal to supervise other 





people who are teaching! We think 
the Newton Plan can eventually oy- 
ercome this, by providing a means 
whereby teachers can be paid better 
and can be relieved of the dreadful 
cliches of teaching.” 

During the course of our inter- 
views at Newton, SM editors had the 
opportunity to probe Henry Bissex 
on this point. Here’s what he said: 


Q: You’re a prototype for the type 
of man who is usually tempted into 
administration. Are you tempted? 


BISSEX: I could be tempted. But 
what I have undertaken to do in 
this project is to see if a person with 
a family can make a living without 
being tempted into administration. 
For example, we lost a good math 
teacher when Dr. Gores stopped 
teaching. We got our superinten- 
dent. But today we have more su- 
perintendents than we have math 
teachers. If my salary can be de- 
cent, then I do not need to move 
out of the field in which I feel I can 
contribute most. I am a teacher. End 


Note: Dr. Gores will leave his post at 
Newton in September, to accept the 
presidency of Educational Laborato- 
ries, Inc. in New York City, a new 
Ford Foundation agency concerned 
with experimentation to improve 
school and college facilities. 
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in a class by itself Le 


Burroughs Itemizing Cash Register 


automatically codes and details 
food sales on locked-in audit tape 


The Burroughs Itemizing Cash Reg- 
ister puts in your hands every feature 
you need to run the cash side of your 
cafeteria operation in apple-pie order. 


It produces a detailed, descriptive 
transaction receipt, automatically 
repeats it on the locked-in audit tape. 
With no extra effort or time expendi- 
ture, you get an itemized, coded 
breakdown of every cent collected 
for subsidized student lunches, snack- 


bar sales, adult lunches—everything 
you need for your government reports. 


And the Burroughs Itemizing Cash 
Register helps you keep those lunch 
lines moving, too. The popular short- 
cut keyboard permits faster, accurate 
check-out accounting. When the 
cashier takes a total, the cash drawer 
pops open and the receipt automati- 
cally spaces for easy removal. Turn a 
key and you automatically have an 


Circle number 705 for more_ information 





adding machine for miscellaneous 
figuring. Choice of hand-operated or 
electric-powered models. 


Want to see a convincing demonstra- 
tion of its value to you? Call 
our nearest branch 

office or write a 
Burroughs 






Burroughs Corpo- 
ration, Detroit 32, 
Michigan. 
“Burroughs’’—Reg. TM. 





United States Plywood Corporation 

55 West 44th St., New York 36, N.Y. * _ 
Please send me a copy of the booklet, “Weldwood for 
School Construction and Remodeling.” 
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Send for this helpful booklet 
of school planning ideas.... 


New 20-page illustrated booklet shows you how the 
problems of functional design, beauty, durability, 
and economical maintenance are being solved with 
Weldwood Products in our nation’s schools. For your 
free copy, mail the coupon today. 


AALL-PURPOSE ROOM AND LABORATORY is aver to hard use. Solu- 


tion: U-shaped Micarta® working surface, storage cabinets of 
Weldwood Birch with non-warping Novoply® sliding doors. 
Micarta tops are especially recommended for tables, cabinets, 
and sink areas. It is tough, stain-resistant, colorful. Woodrow 
Wilson Jr. H. S., Clifton, N. J. Arch: Arthur Rigolo. 


RUGGED, FIRE-RESISTANT, DECORATIVE birch Weldwood Stay- 
Strate® doors are unconditionally guaranteed against warping 
—— includes installation cost). Lake Hiawatha School, 

Parsippany, Troy Hills, N. J. Architect: Emil A. Schmidlin. 
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BOOKLET COVER ILLUSTRATION shows how visual aid materials at. 
tached to magnets cling to Weldwood Chalkboard’s glare-free 
writing surface. Steel-back porcelain-enamel Chalkboard come 
in 5 colors, is shatterproof, won’t buckle, and like Weldwood 
Paneling, is guaranteed for the life of the building. 


= Weldwood 


Products of UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
114 branch showrooms in United States and Canada 


CHEERFUL NEW CLASSROOM BEAUTY is achieved with walls ani 
built-ins of Weldwood birch paneling. Maintenance costs ar 
low, too, because smudges and stains are easily removed, pet 
odic repainting or repapering is unnecessary. Westover Ele. 
mentary School, Stamford, Conn. Arch: W illiam F. R. Ballard 





